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INTRODUCTION. 


In tW words of a leading broadsheet of IndiJ,f the Earl of 
Dnfferin, in the year just closed^ performed a tour of “unusual length 
** and of unusual interest. . . He travelled from Dan to Beersheba, 

“ or metre literally he is going right round India, from Simla to Lahore, 
“ from Lahore to Bombay, from Bombay to Madras, and from Madras 
** to Calcutta. ” 

The tour will always be known in Indian History as one of real 
historical fame : it was earnest and thorough, associated with some 
traces of humane works and friendly politico-social consolidation of 
British and Native India. The agreeable and impressionable manner 
in which the Stately tour was performed, had, indeed, the ring of 
Jubilee about it ; the Indian Incarnation of that Jubilee followed the 
footsteps of the Viceroy, not with any oflSoial impramatur, but in that 
Mellow Oolden Shadow which seeks nought but the ethereal grain of 
Light in human mechanism which is for ever resting aside — however 
much human throngs may marvel at — from the closer attributes or 
mankind. 

The Viceregal tour of 1886 may be handed to our successors as the 
Viceregal Jubilee Tour in India. The Tour was hardly brought to a 
close when the Viceroy energetically planned out an early Celebration 
of the Queen-Empress' Jubilee throughout the Indian Continent. It 
promises to turn out a singular success in numerous centres of Indian 
life, bringing in its train numerous germs of popular happiness and 
prosperity in our country. 

I would fain hope, therefore, that by his recent visit to Nizam 
Hyderabad, Lord Dufferiu opened the Jubilee Dawn for that great 
Native Kingdom hitherto torn and enfeebled by sad discord and by 
much sadder disorganization. It is, therefore, my earnest desire that 
that visit may produce all the important and happy results so well calcu- 
lated to spring from it. The apprehension that the object and scope of 
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that visit may he marred by any possible State omission or indifferenqe, 
led me ito visit that interesting Capital of our Indian Mahomedanas 
and dffer m analysis of its complicated affairs in earnest faith, so that 
His Highness^ Administration may be guided by true Light and hy 
the happy foresight and capacity inherent in high and pare states* 
manship which influence the present Viceroy on a grave occasion. 

In offering an# abiding account of the state of affairs at the 
h^isamite, it is a gratifying task to record below some of the speeches 
which His Lordship delivered at the Capitals of his Political 
Native Kinsmen. The greater number of His Excellency's speeches 
may be turned over for an instructive perusal in any future year : they 
are weighty without being dull, and vivyfying without leaving a 
vacant sense behind. Those inclined to cultivate the genuine powers 
of statesmanship, and the happy vigor of an astute Administrator, 
free of sectarian taints and unrestrained exercise of sovereign will, 
may now and then well study the grave yet glowing, the lofty yet 
subdued, sentiments and aspirations of the veteran Nobleman, who is 
more copiously quoted in my Notes on the Indian Empire." 

In extending his undivided confidence and esteem to the Princely 
Houses of India, he has discharged a duty as important as pleasing. 

ot even those predetermined to speak ill of the British Government 
can find fault with the breadth and depth which Lord Duflerin has im- 
parted to his Foreign Policy. His utterances leave nothing to be 
desired. It is now for the occupants of the viu*ious Boyal Houses to 
utilize the noble opportunities afforded them by the Suzerain Power, 
to enforce a prudent and vigorous manipulation of their resources, 
to render their Kingdoms a pattern of such excellence as the Foreign 
Administration itself may benefit by, and to assert and control individual 
will or personal influences, beyond all touch of audacious inequity, or 
narrowly conceived unholy and harmful prejudices and temptations. 

The regulated outspokenness of the Viceroy, published to the 
country, will be of little use, if the holy or religious basis on which it 
is founded is not readily comprehended by those who cannot longer 
shun the ultimate lustre of all religions barring any marked chance of 
redemption, without stamping for ever the humbug, unveracity and 
national depravities that I have had often to deplore and point out. 

The worthy Maharaja of Baroda supplied the Viceroy with pleasing 
texts for exposition in reference to the work awaiting the present 
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and tlie fatnre of the Native States in India. In accepting His 
^ighness' oommendable proposal to name the principal Hospital of 
the Kingdom after the name of the Countess of Dufierin, His Lordship 
said : — 

I now desire to express the great satisfacton I have 
experienced at making your personal acquintance and visit- 
ing your city light which I have seen to-day gnd yesterday. 
The air of universal prosperity which characterizes your 
capital and district which surround, the happy and contented 
appearance of your people, are all marks of conscientious 
and intelligent administration, which have met my eye on 
every side ; the noble huBdihgs which are arising in all direc- 
tions under your Highness’ auspices and ample generous 
provision which you have made both for needs and the 
gratification of your people have confirmed me in the 
opinion which I had already reason to entertain, that in your 
Highness India possesses one most promising, high-minded 
and wise 'ruler with which she has been ever blessed. It is 
difficult to convey in words the satisfaction which a Yiceroy 
experienced at being able to arrive at such a conclusion 
in regard to one most influential and important of her 
Majesty’s feudatory Princes. In your Highness I feel the 
Qu^n-Empress possesses indeed the noble arkan-i-dawlut, a 
firm and trusted pillar of State, and that the Indian Govern- 
ntent is entitled to regard you as a sympathetic and worthy 
co-adjutor in its great work of advancing the general 
happiness and prosperity of the inhabitants of Hindustan. 
Believe me, Hiaharajah, there is no object dearer to my heart 
than to acquire confidence and good-will of the Princes 
of India, to make them feel with what kindly feelings I 
regard them, how anxious I am in respect to their rightSi 
to maintain their dignity, to add to their consideration and 
izzat ; but it becomes ten times easier to do this,, a nd 
is a more perfect labour of love when the conduct of a 
Native ruler is so worthy of praise and admiration. as vour 
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own. 1 acknowledge with satisfaction the earnest terms 
in which you have evinced unfailing loyalty in your house 
to our common sovereign, and it will be my duty to take 
the earliest opportunity of conveying to Her Majesty ex- 
pressions you have used ; I have also noted the graceful 
way in which you have alluded to the Prince of Wales. It 
will be pleasure to H. R. H. to learn in what affectionate 
manner you have referred to him. In conclusion, it only 
remains for me to thank you for the magnificent reception 
you have accorded to me, a reception, while I am happy 
to think has not consisted in the exhibition of mere meri- 
trioious or expensive pageantry, but in what is of a far 
more satisfactory kind, the display and spectacle of your 
prosperous city, of the useful public institutions, of a weU 
disciplined army, of the magnificent educational establish- 
ments, of a noble park devoted to the recreation of your 
subjects, and last, not least, of the semi-circle composed of 
4,000 children of both sexes and of all ages, congregated 
together under the auspices of your schools and academy, 
and now I am sure I shall be only interpreting your senti- 
ments if in thanking the Maharajah in your name for all 
the pleasure he has given us, I call upon you to join with 
me in drinking to the future happiness and welfare of him- 
self and State.” 

The substance of the State-speech at Mysore, in replying to its model 
representative Assembly, was as below 

“ 1 have listened to your address with great pleasure and 
interest. It is always a fortunate circumstance when a 
Viceroy finds himself in tho midst of a community who are - 
able to bring to his notice such proofs of their general 
prosperity as those to which you have referred, and still 
more so when in the language, with which he is approached 
he sees evidence of equally widespread contentment with the 
administration under which they live. That you should 
use such terms does not surprise me, for your good fortune 
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has placed you under the rule of one of the most intelligent, 
upright, and high-minded among the great Princes of India. 
When 1 leave his territory I shall have the satisfaction of 
knowing that, at all events, as &i>r as this part of the country 
is concerned, its wel&ire, its progress, security and peace 
are amply provided for. I have noted what you have said 
about your famine railways, and I deeply sympathize 
with the natural anxiety which you express in regard to 
that subject. It is one which is constantly engaging the 
attention of the Supreme Gova'nment, and as 1 have no 
doubt you are aware during my illustrious predecessor’s 
tenure of office large and extensive schemes were originated 
for the purpose, as far as possible, of safeguarding Mysore 
and the other districts of India from the danger of famine. 
That scheme is being steadily prosecuted, but I regret to 
say that, in consequence of its great extent and cost, it is 
impossible that all parts of the country should be provided 
with the necessary railways. At the same time I think, how- 
ever, you may be content with the reflection that your in- 
terests in this respect are in the hands of a member repre- 
senting the Public Works Department in my Council, who 
is as capable as any man I know of to deal effectively with 
the complicated problems before him. I am very glad you 
have touched upon the question of education, as it gives me 
an opportunity of expressing in as earnest and as strong 
language as I can command the extraordinary pleasure I 
have experienced in seeing on every side such manifest signs 
of the deep interest with which that subject is regarded in 
this State, as well as of the liberal and intelligent energy 
with which its development is prosecuted. When 1 passed 
along what I imagine must have been the greater part of a 
mile of street lined on either side with rows, eight or ten 
deep, of the youth of the country, congregated under their 
respective teachers, 1 Jfelt that you were laying broad 
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and deep for all time to come the foundation of a pros- 
perous futxire : but great as has been my satisfaction at 
these proofs of progress, I ^was still more pleased by the 
sight, which I imagine is not to be seen in any other part 
of India, and that was the apnearance of rows and rows of 
young ladies belonging to high caste families assembled 
together unde^ the same admirable system and mijoying as 
extensive opportunities of acquiring- knowledge^ enlarging^ 
their experiences, and strengthening their understanding,^ 
as could be found in any of the most advanced cities of 
Europe. Those gentlemen, who are leaders of society and 
represent the aristocracy, who have in so generous and 
liberal a manner seconded the noble efforts of the Maharani 
to establish the Mysore Female School, are entitled to the 
greatest credit for their exertions. I only wish that in the 
other chief towns of India a similar degree of wisdom and 
comprehension of the true interests of the naition were to be 
found. Believe me if you wish to make the homes of India 
centres of domestic happiness and peace, as well as foun- 
tains of light and every noble and holy aspiration, you will 
educate your daughters. It is through the mother that the 
child is properly furnished forth on his difficult and danger- 
ous journey through life. It is from the mother that he" re- 
ceives his first impulse along the paths of virtue, and it is 
by educating the mother that a generous and powerful 
nation is most surely and rapidly created. In conclusion, 
the Viceroy expressed his thanks for the friendly welcome 
‘ accorded him.” 

Whftt the Viceroy spoke at Hyderabad, in proposing the health of 
his illustrions young Friend, the Nizam, significantly distinguished 
itself from the preceding speeches delivered at Baroda and Mysore. 
May it be my lot to chronicle . another Viceregal visit to Hyderabad 
in terms verifying that bright future -which His Excellency so sympa- 
thetically denoted as only being the dne of that promising youthfcd 
Bdidn:. An ezpresnve sammary of Lord Duffexia's iqieecbes at thn 
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Indian-lVfahomedan Capital was telegraphed to the Pioneer, in which 
appears a vivid picture of the constitution and spirit of the Hyderabad 
Contingent that ought to influence every Native Ruler of note to 
persevere in that reform of his Armies which I have foreshadowed m 
my work on the ^ Forces of the Native States viewed in relation to 
the defences of the British Indian Empire/ I do not think that 
the leading Native Princes should now feel the ^slightest scruple 
in respectfully asking permission of the Paramount Power to arm 
and discipline their forces in an earnest manner^ though well 
subordinate, in numbers and armaments, to the more forward of the 
Imperial Forces. Should they longer fail in their duty, should the 
Paramount Power entertain hesitation any more, we should all 
be faulty in the sight of God and Man that no repentance in 
future can ever affect us for the better. The gravest State policy of a 
national character is here involved which Lord Dufiferin and his 
political representatives and kingsmen are honestly and imperatively 
bound to carry out with the utmost practical vigour and ingenuity, 
with an expedition suited to the worst prospects which may be 
conceived for India. I was the first to issue full and practical 
note of warning. All what has occurred since then, again impels me 
to point out to the authorities, with every deference, one of the im- 
portant arms of India should no longer be neglected, nay mutilated as 
it has been. It is gratifying to ponder over the weighty account about 
the Hyderabad Contingent. If not so far, a little short of that, should’ 
we very early find a similar account rendered of the main portions of 
our Native Chiefs^ forces. 

In these circumstances I feel both proud and glad to permanently 
record the telegraphic summary which the Pioneer was instrumental in 
laying before the Indian Public. The excerpt, which alsa mentions 
the rejoicings which H. H. the Nizam had ordered in honor of Lord 
Dufiferin^s visit, is annexed below 

2Qth November. 

After durbar yesterday afternoon there was an exhibition of sports 
on the Mulkapett Racecourse, including elephant and camel races. 
The Nizam took part in tent-pegging, and received rounds of applause. 

In the evening a banquet was given at the Palace to about 
150 guests, the road to the Palace being brilliantly illuminated. The 
Nizam took Lady Dufferiu in to dinner, and many native gentlemen 
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were among the company. After dinner, in proposing His Highness’ 
health, Lord Dnflerin said : — 

** Ladies and Gentlemen, — I now rise to propose to you 
tLe health of His Highness the l^izam. His Highness 
represents a dynasty and a State which, in former days, when 
India was the theatre of war and of disturbance, were 
always allies and friends of the British Crown ; and I am 
happy to think that, during the long and tranquil period 
which has supervened, the extraneous forces which then united 
us have resulted in the creation of a still more complete 
identity of political and material interests between us. His 
Highness is a young man standing on the threshhold of 
what I' trust will prove the most happy and fortunate career. 
Indeed, I do not know in the world a more enviable position 
than that of your Indian Princes, enjoying, as they do, 
under the aegis of the British Imperium, an absolute immunity 
from those anxieties by which the chiefs of European States 
are perpetually exercised, namely, the danger of invasion 
from without and the fear of revolution from within. 

“ They are able to give their whole time and attention to 
the most interesting and the noblest task which can occupy 
the human mind — ^the advancement of their State along, the 
road of modem progress, and the improvement of the 
material welfare and happiness of the millions entrusted to 
their charge. Such a field as this is amply sufficient to 
satisfy the widest ambition or the most soaring aspirations 
that ever entered the heart of man ; and not only so, but 
they have the additional satisfaction of knowing that Her 
Majesty and Her Majesty’s Government have but one desire, 
and that is to extend to them on all occasions their heartiest 
sympathy and assistance, to do everything in their power to 
augment their prestige and support their authority, and to 
enhance their personal consideration. In return we ask 
them for nothing but that they should administer their States 
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wisely and beneficently, in accordance with their lights and 
«the local requirements of their situations. Eor long years of 
a traditional and unswerving loyalty exhibited through many 
generations on their part renders even the mention of such 
a requirement as fidelity to their Sovereign and Empress 
unnecessary upon ours. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, I am happy to have this oppor- 
tunity of assuring His Highness that there is no community 
in India in whose prosperity and happiness Queen Victoria, 
the people of England, and the Government of India take a 
deeper interest than of the great historical State over whose 
fortunes he has been called upon by Providence to preside, 
and most heartily do I trust that His Highness may long live 
to pursue the responsible and honourable career now opening 
before him ! Ladies and gentlemen, I now beg to propose 
the health of His Highness the Nizam.” (Applause.) 

After dinner the guests were treated to a brilliant display of 
fireworks. 

27 th November. 

At noon to-day the Viceroy drove to Secunderabad, where an 
address was presented at the Court House on behalf of the residents. 

It contained the following requests: — “That a Government loan 
should be granted for a drainage and water-supply scheme •, that they 
should be allowed to have a Municipal Committee similar to that 
existing in other British Cantonments ; and that a Civil Judge and 
competent Judicial Assistant should be appointed.” 

His Excellency, in replying, said that one of the advantages 
he derived from travelling about the country was that, it . 
brought him into immediate contact with the representatives 
of the various interests of which this great community was 
composed, and each in turn had an opportunity of making 
known its wants, needs and aspirations. It would not be 
proper for him on this occasion to commit himself in regard 
to the specific means by which Government could give 
assistance in providing means for a scheme of water- 
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flttpply, but as soon as he got to Calcutta the matter would 
be laid before the proper autiiorities. He could only give, 
the same reply in regard to the other two topics to which 
they had drawn attention. 

The Viceregal party then drove to Bolarom and lunched with Briga- 
dierf-General Bell and the officers of the Hyderabad Contingent at 
their Mess. At^the conclusion of lunch Lord Dufferin proposed the 
health of his hosts in the following terms : — 

**. Ladies and Gentlemen, — Before we separate I would 
ask leave, both as the representative of the Queen-Empress 
and as the head of the Government of India, to discharge 
a very pleasing duty, and that is to express the very great 
satisfaction I have experienced at coming into contact, for 
the first time, with the Hyderabad Contingent. 

“ Before I arrived in this neighbourhood I was well aware 
of the claims of this distinguished Force to the c nfideuce and 
admiration of its countrymen. Its embodiment dates from 
a very early period in the history of British rule in this 
country, and on many glorious occasions it has powerfully 
contributed to the security and extension of our Indian 
Empire. It had the honour of serving with the Duke of 
Wellington all through his Deccan and Mysore campaigns, 
and has never failed to distinguish itself by its valour on the 
field of battle, by its powers of endurance, its loyalty and 
its excellent descipline. Its Cavalry on one occasion per- 
formed one of the most remarkable achievements recorded, 
I believe, in military history, for they covered nearly 600 
pailes in 31 days, and thus earned for themselves the thanks 
of the Government of India. Not only so, but in subse- 
quent times, under the gallant Sir Huge Rose, afterwards 
Lord Strathnairn, the Contingent again rendered the country 
valuable service, and, whenever an opportunity has occurred, 
its of&cers and men have always been most eager to volun- 
teer for any duty which might be required of them. 

“Only recently it has been my pleasing duty to designate 
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two of its regiments for service in Burma, and I am happy 
to take this opportunity of stating that I hear on all sides 
must satisfactory accounts of their conduct ; indeed, if proof 
were wanting of the high estimation in which the Hydera- 
bad. Contingent is held by the Government of India, it 
would be found in the care which we have taken in the selec- 
tion of the oflElcers who have been sent to command it. In 
Creneral JtfcQueen you had one of the most valuable soldiers 
at our disposal ; and though I was sorry to lose him from the 
Punjab Frontier Force, I felt that he could not be better 
employed than in having the honour to command you. 
Again, the ofB.cer who has been nominated to succeed 
General McQueen is also held in the higher estimation by my 
military advisers, and I am certain that under his auspices 
you will find your position stUl further improved, and your 
interests carefully safeguarded. My first acquaintance with 
the Contingent took place during my visit to Aurangabad, 
when I was much struck by the admirable physique and 
appearance of the men and the remarkable smartness of their 
officers ; and I consider it a great honour to have had them 
for ,my escort. 

“ And now, in Lady Dufferin’s name and my own, I 
desire to return to General Bell and the officers of the 
Hyderabad Contingent our best thanks for the kindness 
they have shown us. I can assure them that, amongst the 
agreeable souvenirs which we shall carry away from Hyder- 
abad, there will be none more pleasant than the recollection 
of this brief period that we have passed in their hospitable 
Cantonment.” 

General Bell then thanked His Ezoellencj, on behalf of himself and 
the officers, for the kind manner in which he had allnded to them an^ 
the Hyderabad Contingent. 

In the afternoon the Minister invited the Viceroy and a small 
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to sail on the Mir Alum Tank. To-night there 'mil be a ball and 
reception at the Residency, and Uie city will again be iUuminated. „ 

1 will close the Introduction by quoting one more speech of the 
Viceroy which was delivered at Aurangabad, one of the Mofussil cities 
of the Nizam. This speech is quoted from the collected account of 
the Deeean Timet published at Hyderabad, — an English Journal of 
good repute that has dealt with the public crisis there with unnsual 
calm, with sober good sense, and with a shrewdness and moderation 
not often marked in the coin m ns of the Mofussil Press. It said : — 

The following is the full text of His Excellency the Viceroy's 
speech' in reply to the address presented at Aurungabad, and of which 
our special correspondent furnished a summary 

“ Me. Pebsident and Gentlemen, — I beg to thank you in 
my own name and in that of Lady Dufiferin for the cordial wel- 
come that we have received here, and I have to request that 
you will convey our thanks to your fellow-citizens. In the 
whole range of Indian history there is perhaps no character 
more interesting than the Emperor Aurungzebe, and it 
affords me special satisfaction to have an opportunity of 
visiting this ancient and illustrious city with which his name 
is BO intimately associated. I have just come, as you are 
aware, from the cave-temples of Ellora, in which Indian 
artistic genius in legendary times has left a permanent monu- 
ment of the ancient religious faiths of your ancestors, and 
now I find myself amidst more modern edifices in which that 
same artistic genius, after the lapse of centuries, again exert- 
ed itself to perpetuate the memory of a great political epoch. 
The political incidents of that epoch, like the busy religious 
life which surged during long ages around cave-temples, 
have become things of the historic past, but 1 am glad to 
find that here in Aurangabad there is nothing of that silence 
and solitude which reign at Ellora. In the streets through 
which I drove last evening I could perceive everywhere signs 
of life and activity. If your cityois no longer the favoured 
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residence of an emperor, whose vast resources gave him 
nnlimited means for improving and beautifying it, it has at 
least the good fortune to possess citizens who are ready to 
devote to such improvements as will be beneficial to the 
public health and general welfare the limited means at their 
disposal, and I sincerely trust that with the approval and 
support of your enlightened Prince these efforts may bring 
forth fruit abundantly. Though His Highness cannot, like 
Aurungzebe, live amongst you and favour you at the expense 
of other cities of his dominions, I have no doubt he will 
always look with benevolent sympathy on your laudable 
municipal exertions.” 

In concluding the Introduction, it remains to be stated that this 
work would have been published before the Indian Jabilee date, but for 
several unforeseen difiSculties. It is gratifying that the Hyderabad 
Statesmen have been forsightedly sustained in their anxious task by 
the Imperial Power, in happy co-operation with the Nizam-ul-Mulk 
himself, as the honors conferred upon the Minister and the British 
Resident on the Jubilee-day have shown. Hence there is better 
reason to call this a Jubilee pamphlet than when it was christened as 
such. My sincere attempt may, therefore, invite the more earnest 
attention of all concerned than was possible for me to reckon upon 
when undertaking this short work. 

Biboda, Kbwrabaug, ) 

20t/i February, 1887. ) 


D. A. T. 




THE JUBILEE DAWN IN NIZAM 
HYDERABAD; i887. 


Party factions. 


- The political and social history of Nizam Hyderabad~one of tha 
foremost Native States in India^ and, in certain 
respects, the more important of the whole lot 
of them~is now reaching so serious a crisis,, 
that the public in India arc likely to bestow some attention on what 
I have to urge on the question. 

There is hanlly a newspaper in India which docs not now contain 
some mention of the affairs of this State, 
Some of them have strongly espoused the cause 
of one party or otlier, whicli has been influencing the course of afiPairs 
there. 1 know the politics of Native States sufficiently well to be 
surprised at the voheraeiice with which one State party at the Nizamis 
Capital is upheld, while another is bitterly assailed and condemned. 
There is, perhaps, not a single paper in India untainted with 
an unconscious bias on the subject. Any of my contemporaries, who 
can liv/ld a balance between the conflicts of these parties, is, nevertheless, 
far removed from a position where a strong and accurate judgment 
can be formed. Considering the condition of journalism in India, this 
state of things seems to me natural enough. 

The British authorities alone are thus master of the situation. It is 

well it is so. Not that a better situation 

British Government . , , i- 

master of the situation : ^8 not possible,, and even very highly desirable^ 

negligence of our own where is the material for creating that 

countrymen. . , ® 

situation ? 


Here is a magnificent Native State^ in the success of which 
Native India ought to take unceasing pride, curiously distraoted*, 
which the benevolent Paramount Power alone tries to save 
from the wreck and ruin^its own inherent deficienoes of. oonir 
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Btitution are, in a large measure, calculated to bring about. And 
we bare, perhaps, at the present moment, five thousand patriots iu^ 
India warmly discoursing upon native ability for self-government 
and such other domestic concessions which the British Government 
BO slowly and grudgingly allow us. 

But here, in this one of our dear ancient States, a horrible canker 
sore festers, which not one of our thousands of patriots, either on the 
Forum, in the Press, or in an Assemblage, has been able to 
handle. Letting a Native State scandalized with a reign of irrespon- 
Bibility-<-we here mean no censure to any of the High Authorities 
tested with the control of the State— while we try to push our way 
to the House of Commons, or to the Indian Legislative Councils, or 
even to the Civil Service of the country, smacks a little like venturing 
to bring down the stars from the heavens. It may not be as much, 
but one is tempted to use this figure of speech as we keep ourselves so 
disgracefully ignorant as to the real condition of one of those self- 
governing homes and revered royalties and nobilities which are still 
luckily left us. 

Well may our tutors and masters laugh in their sleeves; weE they 
may let us indulge in the frolics, pranks and whims of our childhood ; 
well they may despair of elevating our country, our status, and our 
condition. 

I would not, and have never, advocated one cause of reform at the 
cost of any other, for my working principle 
towards a proportionate and 
duly balanced progress all about the more pro- 
minent affairs of this vast country. While, therefore, upholding the 
patriotic efforts now made in so many portions of the Empire, it strikes 
me forcibly, that our ignorance of the condition of Hyderabad, and of 
the factors which influence it for good or for evil is grossly inexcus- 
able, as we are fighting so hard for admission into the Civil Service, 
or for securing some other favored rights or privileges. 

I fear the true significance of our still possessing Native States and 
Bulers, as of Hyderabad, has not yet been 

Native States held as grasped by our Patriots. There is something 
some foreign matter by . . / . _ . . , ® 

uur Patriots ! nornbly foreign to their nature in the manner 

in which they are given to contemplate upon 

the caikBes gradually bringing about the i^iin of a native dyimsty. We 
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are yet but removed a quarter of a century from the time when even 

splendid a State as the Guiowar’s was considered no better than the 
dark and dlthy cave of human monsters, which no decent man ven* 
tored to inhabit, or utter a word about, till twelve years^ persistent 
ami keenly responsible agitation by me wrought a revolution undreamt 
.of in the early days of my humble efforts. 

I will not say that Hyderabad of to-day is as bad as ^aroda of 1860 or 
'70, but that its condition has been most intolerable, especially since the 
death of Nawab Salar Jung the first, is undeniable. Even in his time 
it was certainly not all that could possibly be desired, but that the con- 
dition should have to*day remained so highly unsatisfactory is lamen- 
table in the extreme. It is especially lamentable when the educated 
sons of the soil have grown to be apprehensive of their just rights and 
privileges and solicitous of national rise and welfare, while the 
interests of very many important Native States are singularly un- 
heeded. 

Have we ever cared to know under what circumstances did the 
late Nizam and the late Premier-Noble leave 

What care have we this vast dependency f Did we ever interest our- 
taken of Hyderabad after 

its Protector's death 1 selves in the infancy of the present Nizam> 
or in his grown-up boyhood, when he had to 
be introduced to the cares of his magnificent country? Have we tried 
to know the character and merits of those on whom His Highness has 
so largely to depend for a prosperous administration ? Of a hundred 
patriotic cares of this sort, not one have we attended to. A hundred 
thousand square miles with ten millions of souls have been consigned 
to a neglect and obscurity which proclaim our shame in the highest 
possible degree 1 We have treated this splendid State no better than 
we would have a private property, about which half-a-dozen persons 
were involved in a natural squabble. And yet we have any number 
of tc^oris to employ about other people's sense of justice, and ideas of 
conquest, and appropriation of foreign countries ! 

Let us look down with shame that on the Viceroy's visit to Hyder- 
abad, His Excellency was unable to utter a single word in praise 
of that administration. I have no desire to speak unfavorably, 
either of the H. H. the Nizam or his youthful Minister. Should I do 
so, I might as well stigmatize the growth of a plant for not being a,8 
powerful as that of a matuae tree. But I do censure some of the 
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leaders and public assemblies of India for their downright neglect of a 
large State, which its Youthful Ruler is striving hard to keep clear oC 
ahoals and rocks. It would hardly be quite equitable to seriously blame 
the British Government for what is past. The successful oonductment 
of a State is nurtured by many-sided light : the volume of such light, 
which the public bodies can emit, is not inconsiderable, which, un- 
iuckily, has beeq entirely absent in the present instance. This I desire 
ito supply as far as one individual can do. 

Neither the Nizam, his Minister, nor the British Representatives 

at the Nizamis Court, have ever been assisted 

How the ISTizam found by healthy Public Opinion. Both His Highness 
matters before and after j o- o i • n i l i i ^ 

his Installation. bir balar were innuenced by the highest 

motives when Lord Ripon vested the necessary 
powers in them. Both desired that whatever good name was left of the 
past administration should be preserved, and even considerably en- 
hanced. All the rough fornis of executive control had been planned 
out ; several departmental heads were created ; the State was rescued 
from the clutches of despoiling creditors, and contemptible, but extremely 
rapacious, farmers ; the people w ere set free from the general reign of 
plunder and terror ; and the revenues, from the lowest pits of penury 
and want that they were in, multiplied tenfold, bringing forth adequate 
prestige and influence to the State. 

But these were not the only evils to be reformed, for they were Hydra- 
Leaded; and the deceased N awab, as left alone, had to despair many a 
time in the great cause, in serving which he sacrificed his noble life. We 
come to the period after his death. The personel of the administration 
was still, in a great degree, grossly inefficient and grossly corrupt. 
Their unscrupulous and arbitrary character was notorious. Hardly a 
business was done out of love for public duty. No man can get his 
work done unless he consented to fill the purses of some greedy officials. 
There was little desire for work, but a good deal for easy-going life and 
the enjoyment of pleasures. Those who worked hard were actuated 
by intrigues and avarice. A regard for the progress and reputation 
of the State scarcely existed. The most deceptive appearances of a 
decent Government were kept up, and no pecuniary sacrifices were so 
great as could not be employed in securing such ends. Many of the 
servants and ofiicials employed were of a mean and half-illiterate 
order; time servers; or personally auitabte to the greedy and corrupt 
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ranks* Extensire funds of the State were squandered and misapplied, 
^nocent and helpless men were degraded and ruined^ while plunder 
and murders reigned rampant. The daily ten thousand concerns 
-of the State had to be placed in some rough groove^ while an 
indolent and unscrupulous set of officials had to be controlled and 
stimulated to perform their duties. Both the extravagant waste and 
malversation of the vast and various resources of the State had to be 
brought within some measurable control, while its simplest reoi^ani* 
zation was far from being satisfactorily accomplished. 


Constitution of the 
Nizam’s Council : Offi- 
cers he found at the out- 
set of his career. 


Such was the stupendous task before the Nizam and bis Minister 
at an age when an administrative apprentice* 
ship had merely begun. Was the total sum 
of responsibility practically vested iu the Ruler 
and his principal agent, or divided between them 
and the Council of State, which Lord Ripon 
had constituted for their guidance ? I fear events have proved that 
the responsibility, in the main, fell on the shoulders of the Chief and 
his Minister, while the latter identified himself with it more close than 
his August Master- It cannot be said that the Council was rendered 
a thorough cypher, for it did try to do some independent work ; but 
its want of a higher and more detailed experience, as also its innocence 
of the knowledge of all higher forms of Government rendered it an 
ineffectual, though well meaning, agency, thrusted between the two 
forces which have really ruled the State. The Council had yet to gain 
the prestige of having righted the personal and administrative dis- 
orders : the unpatriotic officials were quite safe against any telling 
interference issuing from the so-called Council. The Minister found 
his task far outweighing his energies. He has had some collabora- 
teurs who have tried to cope with some of the reforms which were too 
pressing. But the singular deficiency in the number of trained and 
upright officials, who could have some fear of God, if not of 
their conscience, marked the weakness of the principal pillars of State. 
To this dire want of constructive ability must be added the discredit- 
able tendency generally attributed to particular sets of officials of 
caring for nothing else but money. Can it be true that pecuniary and 
other corruptions, as widely practised in this unfortunate Mahomedan 
State, are no longer held in the category that they are in other 
administrations ? Money,. U is said, is forthcoming io any meteut 
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in that State to screea offenders and nonrish inequities of all sorts. 
l%e widest use is made of money for all sinister purposes. ^ 

And such has been the lamentable condition more or less a long time 
past. It is even stated that some of these 
assumed a more aggravated form 
ranks, one great cause of Bince the death of the great Salar Jung. It is 
abad. ^ Hyder- known that the theoretic perfection of hia 
Government was far greater than the practical, 
but I will not say that the deceased Nobleman could have done better. 
Not possessed of high English culture himself, though having the 
utmost polish of Oriental Enlightenment, as influenced also by 
European spirit, he was, nevertheless, unable to fill the services with 
administrators of modern ability and finish. Those whom he employed, 
when not Europeans, were at best of a third or fourth rate order who 
were, perhaps, raised beyond their actual merits. The vast majority 
of the administrators and officials have been drawn from Mahomedans, 
who, generally, are extremely backward in the race of successful 
administrators. And when a larger number of the Hyderabad 
Mahomedan officials were not even drawn from the high ranks of 
British officials, it is not surprising that affairs at Hyderabad should 
now suffer from condemnation of an exceptional sort. Should we 
unhesitatingly stigmatise the act of favoring the Mahomedan com- 
munity with a majority of responsible offices as a blunder of the most 
stupendous kind and entirely of an inexcusable character ? Hasty 
writers, on observing the position of affairs as I have ventured to put 
here, may no doubt do so. But I must temper my own opinion with 
a consideration of the peculiar circumstances and difficulties of the 
State. The Nisamite has always been considered a Mahomedan 
State, pure and simple ; its best and most influential Nobility 
as well as its official ranks and their followers belong to the 
Islami ; its rudest and most fanatical hordes are devout Maho- 
medans. The Nizami statecraft is not very far removed from 
the fiercest forms of religious fanaticism, which is the fire 
and spirit of the Hyderabad Mahomedans of every belief and 
profession — whether he be a beggar, a Nawab, a Munsubdar, a 
Moulvi, a trader, or an armed footman. Every class of Mahomedans 
there is deeply immersed in the Moglai form of government, which 
has admitted of no disinfection, and which has therefore stood proof 
against Idl decentralization of a fianatic castedoxd.^ And what have 
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been the traditions which have exercised Moslem Royalties for cen- 
tgries ? These traditions unfortunately have been but slightly different 
in Deccan Hindustan^ than either at Cabnl, Persia, or Constantinople. 

The late Sir Salar Jung was, indeed, a singular Mahomedan. He 
had much of the practical ruling of the State in his hands, while at 
a stone's throw he was a witness of the fruition of several Native States 
placed on the path of modern amelioration. And yet* in some vital 
respects, he failed in his benevolent intentions. He endeavoured to 
take in Hindus, Christians, and Parsis ; and they were but a drop in 
the Islami ocean. From the lowest menials to the highest ranks of 
the Rihasut, Mahomedans were and are now packed like sardines. 
While their rising day is yet to come, they could now only act upon their 
attributes of many generations. Some of their highest virtues have 
been their polished indolence, their sweet and smooth tongues, their 
courtly habits, and their soft and sweet repose. True to their instincts, 
they have mostly recoiled from the thorny paths of politics and dry 
business ; while gross worldly feelings have subdued the avenues of 
justice and administration. Wealth and pleasures have been their 
staff of life, while both are with them for generations without an 
effort. Whatever the pressure of modern needs upon them, they 
cannot renounce their traditions, nor put their resources to any 
other use than that which they have been ever accustomed to. 

Even that benevolent Arab Statesman could not thus entirely 
change the fast colors of the administration. 

Merits and demerits How far he failed to do so, while he could 
of the late Saiar Jung as , , i t , 

Statesman. "^ve done this, indeed, m the interests of the 

Kingdom itself, will always remain an open 
question. To this his, perhaps, unavoidable failure, (we cannot, 
nevertheless, withhold our genuine praise for his high natural 
talents and his exceptional political abilities), is due much of thp 
troubles which have overcome Hyderabad for the last few years. 
But it is just and generous to banish from our memory altogether 
the failings of that great Statesman. Hyderabad found in him 
the best among its own sons — of whom there was no rival, 
nor even an. equal. In the history of a Kingdom or an Ad- 
ministration, a single man can either do much, or do but little ; and 
yet the veidict of history bestows praise on both persons alike. For, 
possibly^ the admij^trator wi)p does mneh has at his iispaml a hM 
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of favorable opportunities by mere accident. And he has thus the 
lion^s share of credit popularly awarded to him. But is the adminis- 
trator who accomplishes less for the moment^ who has to fight out 
his way every inch, and who has uphill work to perform, amidst 
severest trials and discouragements, less deserving of the praises award- 
ed to a mere prodigy of Fortune ? Indeed, what is due to the forrder 
is more permanent and of a higher character than what is due to one 
who has had unusual facilities at his disposal. In this wise may 
we appreciate at this distant day the task achieved by the defunct 
Statesman, amidst time-honored scenes of obstinate, though de- 
lusive, barbarism ; of the grossest sloth and luxury ; of hopeless 
chaos and turbulence 5 of extravagances and waste, the most 
desperate ; and of political frauds, imbecility and debauchment, 
continuous and triumphant. We are staggered even in apply- 
ing our standard of to-day to the reckless confusion and de- 
generacy of the days of that Nawab. Well may we be wary, therefore, 
before accepting the condemnation passed on liim at the present day 
at Hyderabad ; for, even those hostile to him agree in taking him 
as the best of all the Premiers who have directed the helms of that State. 
If history must need attach blame to his regime, along with the approval 
it is certain to be honored with, it would be ridiculous to single him 
out as the figurehead of the backward condition of the State : 
an overwhelming number of commoners and Nobility, no less than 
the British Government themselves, must come in for their share 
of the untrustful inappreciation which helped to clog the onward 
march of the splendid estate of the Rustum-i-Daraun of Hyderabad. 
No less can the past Sipah-Salars themselves be held responsible 
for the present stnte of affairs. As to-day, so a century ago, a country 
may be said to be made or unmade by its own King. The deceased 
Nobleman had, no doubt, yielded to many a strong and compromising 
influence, which to resist would, perhaps, have ended in his own 
extinction, or a greater subjection of the Kingdom he directed, 
to the ultimate evils he fully well anticipated. 


And yet we cannot be blind to the deficiencies of the past rule. 


To know past defects 
does not involve the 
condemnation of Salar 
Jung*8 policy. 


if only for this reason, that to know them 
is to enlighten ourselves as to the materials 
in existence to ensure further progress. It is 
useless for any party at Hyderabad to conceal 


tboa^ defeetp. Tbe more we know thexq^ the better shall we appreciate 
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the difficult position of past rulers^ and the better the reforms which 
^e State loudly calls for. 

We cannot impute unworthy motives to unconscious ways of con- 
cealment. But there need not be any great necessity for conceal- 
ment. The history of Hyderabad has, hitherto, been too confused 
and too complicated, and no attempt has been made even to recognize 
these formidable difficulties in the way of a welcome spl'ition. Many 
personages have been interested in disguising vital matters, but no 
profit has resulted. They have gained but little, and the State much 
less. A good deal of highly compromising policy had necessarily to be 
tolerated in the days past \ but it cannot be further tolerated especially 
to the extent it was before. To reduce those compromising institu- 
tions, it is first desirable to know them well, with a view to subdue 
them to the extent practicable. Certain measures of administration, 
even the very reverse of those of the late Premier, would have to be 
initiated. And it would be a grave blunder to suppose that a step of 
this sort could compromise the past policy, which has arrested the 
favorable attention of the past and present generations. 

If the late Sir Salar ever intended that the Premiership should 
descend hereditarily in his own family, it is 

His intentions to make perfectly possible that he had realized weiirhtv 
the Premierphip heiedi- ^ ® 

tary in his family. reasons to shape his policy accordingly. The 

traditions of the Court, the strenuous and 

uncontrollable Zenana influences, and the demoralized and depressing 

exterior circumstances which surrounded the Court, together with 

other circumstances of gravity in relation to the protection due to 

the independence of the State, should have influenced him to 

circumscribe his policy within the four dire and dreaded corners of 

political compression and prudence. 

But the present is not the first instance in which political calcula^ 
tions of Statesmen, when they have affected 

How Time works out futurity, have been ultimately accepted in 

^ *Mte(r*u|^n?°how ^ considerably modified form owing to unex- 

illiterate party strifes pected changes in the coarse of history. The 
have ruined States. , ... . x , 

personale oi the administration, which the 

deceased Minister had collected, seems to have<^ 

rather pointedly failed to answer the exigencies of the modem tim^ 

or even to pacify the continuoms discontent of the Hyd^abadis ag^sl 
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the preraleiit form of admimstratiozi* Such e discontent is not to be 
despised. Had the State ftinotionaries of the generation just passed 
conducted themselves in a manner implying the welfiEtre of the State^*-** 
bad they been pronounced unselfish and patriotic^ — the public voice 
would not have gone against them* We cannot, however, deny the 
presence of individuals ^mong them, who have done well enough, and 
have not discredited their badge of reform. But it is the majority 
to which public attention has been rivetted at Hyderabad for the last 
few years. How is it that they are proclaimed having got out of that 
control, which even in the time of the late Sir Salai was well retained ? 
What is generally held is that though certain reforms have been 
pushed forward, they are nearly nullified by incompetent and dishonest 
establishments; that they are not iufiuenced by any profound love for 
the Sircar or the country ; and that the foremost of their creed is to 
amass wealth and enhance their influence to render their party pre- 
dominant. We have seen in the instance of Earoda what party 
virulence and aggressions did for the State, and, indeed, for that party 
itself, when these influences were brought to bear against good and 
true men, and against honest principles of Government. Does not the 
pai'ty at Hyderabad which excites public disapprobation, fear a 
crash ? It cannot be long staved off, and it is, perhaps, best it should 
come in good time. It is supposed that the discredited party is 
too far committed to be able to discover its own position accurately. 

1 tbink the Nkam and his Minister ought not to be irretriev- 
ably mixed up with one or the other party. 

Personal disagreement We may also consider the question of dis- 
between the and 

his Minister. agreement between them as rather removed 

from those excesses of the party which have 
brought about the present condition of the Hyderabad Rule. 

^ To comprehend, however, the political merits of the Hyderabad 
questioni it is needful to know the nature of disagreement between 
the Ruler and his Agent, and the effect it has produced on the 
Monarchy. Popular impression has steadily maintained that the 
early friendship of His Highness and Sir Salar was too youthful and 
too Warm to be worthy as a permanent tie. The young Hizam had 
the highest reverence for old Sir Salar, and his death was sincerely 
deplored by him. That he, therefore, cherished very warm affection for 
bis enthusiastic son was not a matter jof surprise. One instance of 
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tlic dcfewmce Hi» Highness used to pay to the old Nawab may be 
^ven here. His Highness sent for a few thousand rnpees for dischait;* 
iug a payments Sir Salar, in his ordinary business spirit, inquired 
how the amount was tabe debited before handing it to the youthful 
Hisam, who, thereupon,^ desired the Premier to send him double the 
amount and went on multiplying, it till Sir Salar was no longer able to 
resist the youthful Ruler^s commands. The amount His Excellency 
had eventually to send was one lakh, but His Highness retaining only 
the amount be first asked for remitted the great bulk left, and also 
communicated with k the purpose for which it was required. When 
Sir Salar expired, the young Hixam exclaimed—* It^s noW that I 
really feel what is to lose a father ! 

It was quite excusable on the part of an^ young Autocrat 
to cherisk the utmost attachment forr the able son of an able father 
who was so intensely devoted all his lifetime to the interests of the 
Hizam^s Kingdom. His Highness, on his installation, went so far 
as to declare that he would not consent to be raised to the Musnud 
unless the young Sir Salar was appointed on his father’s post. The 
ardent wish was granted, and what appeared like a guarantee for the 
safety of two young personages, placed in highly responsible positions, 
was improvised iu the creation of a> Noblemen’s 6ouncil to direct the 
affairs of State in conjunction with, the Ruler and his Minister. 


There is not the least doubt that. Lordi Ripon^and those below him 

. exercised a singular responsibility in Sanction- 
Natural expectations . r i, . , 

from the extreme Youth ^ v/onstitution of a well-nigh unprece- 

of the Nizam and of his dented character. I need be most careful in 
principal Minister. 

expressing any opinion either in favor of or 
against this measure of unusual significance. It is well that at this 
distance of time I should do little more than discern the probable 
facts as they then existed*. It is hardly likely that His Highness was 
brought up in an atmosphere of rigid common sense allied with any 
stiff and systematic comprehension of the duties of an accurate and 
nnimpassioned Ruler. We all have to deeply sympathize in the 
situation in which his early years were involved, the more so since 
His Highness has shown early signs af recognizing the perils witk 
which the youth of a monarch is besetted. It was hardly possible* 
for him in that condition to think what mature powers were necessary 
fiE»r himself if he wece to hold tight the veins of his administratioDu 
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TheNawab Salar found himself no better, for with his age and 
experieoce at that moment, he, naturally, could not have perceived the 
insurmountable difficulties by which he was surrounded. 

Both of them might have done much better had the Council 
. been a real and a more dignified Council 

achievements of the turned out to be. I have to deplore 

Council require much being compelled to admit, that the elements 
of this Council were by no means strong to 
keep matters smooth between the two great persons and to arrest 
the course of anarchy, which has at last invited the interven- 
tion of the British Government. The personale of the Council 
belonged to Hyderabad, or were naturalised there, while both the 
Nizam and the Minister were of one nativity. The members of the 
Council were person’s who were expected to be moved by patriotic 
aims. And yet they have failed in not having prevented that rent in the 
Kingdom which need not have quite occurred. I will not say if it was the 
sheer want of high intelligence, of keen conscientiousness, of hard- 
working and persevering habits, of anxious integrity and purity of 
heart, or of a powerful desire to bind up the factions, or glorify the 
native administration, which has placed them in a position so unen- 
viable, by the miserable distraction of affairs, which it has fallen to 
my unfortunate lot to admit so unreservedly. It is difficult to see 
how any old-world wisdom can emphatically blame cither the Ruler or 
the Premier for the present failure. Had they incredible powers we 
could have charged them with the disasters so freely talked about. 
Wary men might exclaim : what were the veteran Officials and the 
experienced and aged Noblemen of the Kingdom about to have 
allowed the state of affairs to be so disorganized ? Had they been 
powerless to interfere, and possessed of any strength of character, they 
could not have long held to their posts. They were flourishing 
during a crisis when they could have rendered a memorable service, 
or refused to bear a share in political derangements and transactions 
which were to bear evil fruits. They were not charged with mere 
nominal responsibilities, for neither the Nizam nor the Minister had 
attained even the minimum age of experience and wisdom. I have 
not the honor of an acquaintance with the gentlemen belonging to 
the Council, who may, indeed, be very worthy people as gentlemen ; 
and am, therefore, more freci to express my wonder, that they should 
have kept quiet, and not let the world know they had cast off the 
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responsibilities which they had been disabled from exercising. The 
Councirs business was not the work of an elected Board, whose members 
could be sleeping members, and whose functions could be discharged by 
practical autocrats. All the serious concerns of a great country had 
arrived in a state of grave disorganization. It is ludicrous to suppose 
that two distinguished and extreme Youths were expected to experi- 
ment upon it without the guiding and restraining force of the Council 
acting with every possible prestige and strength. We should suppose 
that the Government of India would do its duty in the general in- 
terests to record their resolution with reference to the manner iu 
whkh this Council has carried out the object for which it was consti- 
tuted. If I am rightly strong iu my opinion as to its conduct, 
I might be supported in the proposition. But if the Council waa 
rendered a cypher by any absolute exercise of authority on the part of 
the Premier, it is best the matter should be so cleared up. If the 
Council pretended to exist, it should have guided both the Nizam 
and the Nawab with courage and ability. If it was not able to do this, 
it ought to have blotted itself out of existence, only for this reason 
that by this act the public was likely to have intervened in time in 
supporting the Nizam and his Minister in the State diflaculties which 
confronted them. 


The various staffs under the Minister seem to have equally failed in 
. saving Hyderabad from harm^s way. We do 

ministrative staffs. think any notable part of them was much 

interested iu watching the righteous interests 
of either the Ruler or the Minister : much less do they seem to have 
exercised any solicitude in upholding the welfare of the Kingdom. I 
would be wrong in supposing that the majority of the State officials 
being Mahomedans, many belonging to the ranks unaffected by 
wholesome education and culture, they knew anything much better than 
amassing wealth and seeking a pleasant retirement. They were so 
much engrossed in their own interests that even if they had desired to 

save the Kingdom, they had not much capacity in them to carry out 

that desire. 

Every impartial observer has reason to deplore that with the fact of 

The predominant Offi- f ® Mahomedan ease and re- 

cial caste. trogression before tbe rulers of Hyderabad, 

they should have for. years together neglected 
to break up the Mahomedan nfficial ranks which have so completely 
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Htufped all the paths of the administratioiu However sincere and^ 
strong be oar idea of upholding, a purely, Moslem Government^ I mu^ 
denounce the policy of entirely handing over its complicated concerns^ 
to an alUpowerful fanatic element, which has- persistently remained 
aloof from those modem sources of amelioration, which^ lead to the 
wellbeing and prosperity of a State. It was hardly a political fore- 
sight when the disposers of State concerns acted upon the idea of 
Hyderabad fox tiie Hyderabad! and North Indian Mahomedans. It 
would be idle to conceal that such a doctrine is not welcome even . like 
India for the Englishmen,, or a Mahratta Kingdom for the Mahrattas.. 
Hyderabad, as ruled by a majority of Mahomedans, — most of the 
important posts in almost every bureau being filled by them, — has 
turned out even worse than Baroda when it was overswamped by the 
Deccanis. It is painful to*me to have to bring out in prominence this 
great initial blunder ; but if Hyderabad is to be preserved as a pure 
Moslem State,, the first and the most emergent thing to be done in its 
connection is a steady deceni^ulization of its caste-senUment. To save 
Hyderabad foom the fate of the Pashalio Tnrkey, its administrative ranks 
ought to be occupied by one-tbird of highly educated Mahomedans 
of patriotic instincts, and full, two-thirds of officials of all other castes, 
of administrative experience and honesty of purpose : both of these 
qualifications, many of the Hyderabad officials sadly lack. There is 
no excuse to have the majority of the State officials belonging to 
Mahomedans,^ especially since nine-tenths of the Huzuris subjects are 
Hindus. Out of deference to this Mahomedan State, we might 
tolerate a few high posts being filled by Mahomedans, but infecting 
the whole Statedom, as it were, with Mahomedans, so many of these 
being of an obscure and unreliable type, has, indeed, brought the 
nickname of Moglai ** to the Nizamis Government, as much as^ the 
Baroda State was reviled fifteen years ago with the then opprobrious 
epithet of the OuicwaryJ^ 

It is a singular misfortune of Nizam Hyderabad that the 
State as well as its numerous influential Jaghirdars, Paga- 
dars and Munsubdars have all employed servants, whether 
menials or otherwise, who are generally of the Islami faith. The 
great policy of keeping fanatical hordes somehow employed, cannot 
be overlooked especially in reference to a Mahomedan State, which 
alone can employ them in large numbers, and thus reduce the risk of 
starvation affecting this once proud and powerful race of people. But 
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hardly can sufficient excuse be found for that thoughtless course of 
policy which has placed an overwhelming number of indifferently 
educated Mahomedans in positions of trust and respon8ibility« 
The latter on thek part have imported their own caste people, as 
many as they eould, from time to time. And thus the Huanr's services 
have been choked with Mahomedans at every step. The public 
would tolerate even this extreme infestment of the public service by 
one caste if this large array of Mahomedans could direct the adminis- 
tration honestly and efficiently, saving the State from offering the 
present spectacle. 

The Nizamis Government cannot do better than estimate the conse- 
quences which have resulted from the employ- 

Reductiouof the pr^ ment of an overwhelming number of Maho- 
sent Otiicial caste highly , * .v • -i i j 

desirable. medans m the civil, political and military 

departments of the State. The Monarch 
and his Advisers must evince the courage of looking to these 
consequences to the face, and with the exception of really 
able and patriotic Mahomedan officials, the rest should be pen- 
sioned or disposed of in a manner that no real hardship may be 
entailed on individuals. 1 he question no longer refers to the pro- 
priety of maintaining the Ruler^s caste in power and affluence, for it 
is the woful decline brought about by indulging in a misplaced viru- 
lent sentiment which has to be repaired. The time may shortly come 
when noble and patriotic Mahomedans will come to the front in large 
numbers to serve the Nizam ; but till that time comes no measure 
should be spared in breaking up the obnoxious combination at 
Hyderabad, which has been, and must now be, universally condemned, 
I hardly suppose any danger or evil need be expected from a reduc- 
tion of the Mahomedan officials, should we not much refer to the Mili- 
tary, or the Pagas, or even the innumerable mercenary forces which 
are iu the employment of the State. The reduction under notice will 
remove the present strain which weighs down the Government every- 
where. The introduction of new men of opposite castes will be the 
signal for many hundreds of the followers of the present officials to 
leave the scene for a healtheir set of persons, and for the rectification 
of many wrong things which are now perpetuated or intensified. 

The absorption of the State resources by Mahomedans is of so com- 
plicated and gigantic character that there is no fear of this caste 
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becoming extinct in any very large measure by the substitution of 
ether castes. The very fact of the present terrible excess calljsf 
for a speedy and practical consideration of the proposal I make 
in the real interests of that Kingdom. There is no chance of 
His Highness being able to realize thoroughly the present frightinl 
spoliation and misgovernment unless he has the aid of new, 
scientific and colourless glasses, which trained and impartial 
functionaries can alone afford. As it is vain to expect certain 
industries to come into existence without the aid of European agency 
and machinery, so equally hopeless is the task of popular amelioration 
and State prosperity at Hyderabad unless proper means are secured for 
honest, fearless and efficient government. It must be well understood 
that, however conservative a native government may be in these days, 
it must yield to the modern system of Government ; and a modern 
system can only be built up without reference to any exclusive caste 
sentiment. In the present state of the Nizamis Kingdom, therefore, 
it is imperatively necessary to weaken every possible orthodox 
Mahomedan influence, if Hyderabad is not to be placed on a high road 
to disintegration, such as Turkey, Persia and other Asiatic Mahomedan 
States are, unfortunately, fast courting. The final catastrophe cannot 
be staved off by smoothing over matters in any masterly manner that 
may be available. 

It is intimated to us that the Koran is to be introduced as one of the 

text books in the public schools at Hyderabad. 

. Koran X beg to submit that nothing of the kind should 

in Nizams public schools . j i- • ^ • • 

should be withdrawn, be done. Religious fanaticism and intolerance 

have effected half the ruin of that splendid 
State. It will not lose much by letting the Koran alone for half a 
century, and looking to the dissemination of the current principles of 
common sense and toleration. More than half the concerns of the 

it 

State are weighed down by coarse religious ferocity. God knows when 
this may come within the influence of moderation and modern wisdom. 


In any scheme of reform which the public service at Hyderabad may 

. . be subjected to, the pacification of any large 

Certain lists explaining , - ^ 

the character of the Hu- number of servants, who would be ousted, 

fihonld be ^ould no doubt form a matter of some serious 

thought. No noticeable difficulty would appear 

in the riddance of officials, however, when better ones could be substi* 
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toted in their place. Of all native States^ Hyderabad is one which 
t}an ill afford to throw out of employment the many thousands of the 
indolent and ill-mannered lot^ who certainly cannot maintain them- 
selves when forsaken by the State. The measure of qection, in 
their reference, can only be effected very gradually, and by a 
variety of contrivances 5 while an improved system of Government 
cannot fail to open up other ways of employment to the illiterate 
multitude. 

It is thus apparent that Hyderabad requires a different set of 
oflBcials for the exercise of so much tact and genius required to intro- 
duce the mere elements of national amelioration in that very unfortunate 
country. All the prestige, occupation and respectability there with cer- 
tain very prominent classes of the people consist in carrying with them 
countless number of arms and squandering and drinking away their 
lives, while the means of free subsistence are provided them by the 
State. Perhaps there are now one hundred thousand armed fanatics 
supported by the State and the Oomraos, directly and indirectly, 
who would cut their throats before consenting to accept professions 
other than those they have followed as their inalienable hereditary 
right. 

The work of setting them right, however, cannot be delayed under 
any circumstances. The work is of very great magnitude, but it 
should be taken at once in hand by an extensive reduction of the civil 
Mahomedan officials, either by dismissals in very outrageous instances, 
or pensioning off in others. They are at any rate very largely accused 
of disastrous failure during the minority of His Highness, when there 
was every chance of purifying the administration ; and this condition 
has been aggravated of late, though strong efforts have also been made 
to mitigate the general impotency by the formulation of sincere and 
useful measures. 

I should very much like to see an exhaustive list published of 
State oflBcials and servants pointing out : — (1) their native place and 
age ; (2) their first employment and salary j (3) their education and 
proficiency j (4) their promotions with reasons and length of service • 
(5) incidents of their career in the service; (6) pays of correspond- 
ing ofScials in British service ; and (7) how and by whom were they 
imported in the Huzur’s Service. Such a list should be prepared for 
all the departments of the Staie, and must start with the functionary 
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next to the Prime Minister, coming down to the grade carrying pay over 
Bs. 50 a month. 

* 

I need not explain the imperativeness of the State causing this list 
to be made, also another pointing out the nativity and caste of the 
remaining classes of the lower servants. I see no other way by which 
to arrive at a correct opinion as to the real character and strength of 
the Nizamis services which have hardly undergone any revolution 
worth speaking of since the State awoke to some signs of a rejuvinated 
life in the history of Kingdoms. The step which I advocate should 
not be delayed, though practical action may follow gradually with 
careful scrutiny of possibilities of success or failure. 

It is very curious that besides the services being overstocked with 

persons of the Mahomedan profession, the 

Disproportion of caste greater part of the students educated in the 
education. ® ^ . 

State-schools is also Mahomedan ; and this in 

spite of eight-tenths of the Nizamis population being Hindus. This 
incident — however gratifying to me personally as being a warm advocate 
of the extension of education among our dear Moslem brethren — affords^ 
however, a stronger reason for importing able Hindus iu the public 
service. Seeing by modern light, I do think that the State has acted 
suicidally in posting Mahomedans on nearly eight-tenths of ap- 
pointments of importance. 

The continuous policy of favouring the Mahomedans only 
have involved the most serious consequences to 

Personal effects of everybody in the State. The turbulent and 
Caste, Zenana institu- « 

tions, dec., on the Nizam. lanatical classes have got on as well as they 
possibly can. Neither their numbers, nor their 
influence have decreased, as they would have been, had there been 
functionaries of alien sympathies to control them. The Zenana insti- 
tutions of the Nizam have been as powerful as they ever were before, 
though it was most desirable that they should have been gradually 
deprived of that power of mischief which prevents this Native State 
from sharing the prosperity of the general empire. The illustrious 
Mahomedan Euler has thus found it difficult to shake off those 
associations which keep up a fictitious show of extreme personal 
reticence, and debar His Highness from displaying nqiuch industry and 
perseverance. True, the Huzur is held in extreme reveranoe, and every- 
thing is done to fulfil the personal desire^ which are, perhaps^ sedulously 
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created in him and fostered with the most scrupulous attention. A 
ministration of this sort in His Highness^ early days may have done 
%ome mischief to his physical and mental strength and could have 
served no moderate purpose of restraining the downward course of the 
State and its sul^ects, or inspiring fear in his numerous half-careless, 
seifish and corrupt officials, — always barring those who could be a 
source of credit and strength to any Native State. 

No impresssion has likewise been made upon the princely nobles 
who enjoy nearly a third of the whole King- 

thJdowJwwd courw?'”* personal property, being masters 

of everything in their vast estates, even of the 
lives and property of what they consider as their own personal subjects. 
The misraaiiagc nieiit of their property is something unusual, while 
with the inconio of a King many an Oomrao has sunk very deeply in 
debt. Ease and luxury have marred their lives ; the immense wealth 
at their comiuaud has reduced them to extreme incompetence for any 
hard or honest work which their property so grievously demands. 

It is both impolitic and unfair to pass censure ou a very Young 
Prince, who, though he was spirited and valiant 

of tho inmates of the Meliel and the power- 
ful indolence and selfishness of the very influential classes whom we 
have mentioned to counteract. All lionor to him that ho struggles in 
undoing the dreaded influences by which he is surrounded : that he 
sincerely desires to right the affairs of his Kingdom and relieve it of his 
dishonest or incompetent servants, there is hardly a doubt. He wishes 
to save himself and his Minister from the mishaps which must result 
from the disorganization of his great Kingdom. 

It is most difficult for an outsider to know the exact constitutional 
elements which would suit the Nizamis Gov- 
crrimcnt for the better. Some of the present 
administrative elements arc, indeed, strongly 
rooted, but, unfortunately, they are not much of a salutary charac- 
ter. Neither the Hindustanis, nor the Hydera})adis, could answer the 
needs of a strong and virtuous govcrrimont. Nor can we fearlessly 
assert that any of the hereditary Noblemen is able enough, in tho modem 
sense of the term, to carry on the government with ordinary decency. 
I should very much wish to t\|id myself mistaken in holding that there 
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is not a single nobleman in Hyderabad who could assist the Nizam in 
placing his kingdom on a more satisfactory basis than now. It is freely 
said that their own estates are fearfully mismanaged with^ perhaps, &omB 
limited exceptions* None of the very powerful Noblemen has been 
initiated in the arts of a successful government. A few of them may be 
found of some education and a good deal of old common sense* But what 
is to be feared is, their desire to acquire influence is greater than their 
ability to rule, indeed, if any of the Oomraos had been possessed of ad- 
ministrative ability, we should not have found two Salar Jungs coming to 
the front, while the Amir-i-Kabir and Peshcar families have hardlv re- 
tained their posts for any length of time. I fear my misgivings are cor“ 
rect in believing that there is not one Nobleman in Hyderabad who could 
administer its aflairs in a manner that a practical and cultured Minister 
could. The fact that Lord Ripon, with all his love for natives ruling 
the natives, was compelled to elect an extremely young but educated 
Nobleman like Salar Jung as the Nizamis right hand, at once sho^s 
that neither among the younger or the older Nobles proper of Hyder- 
abad did he discover one single personage fit for the first post in the 
Kingdom. His Lordship, while sanctioning the appointment of Sir 
Salar, did put together, as already observed, a Council of Noblemen, 
which, however, has not been found eflScacious. Had it proved effica- 
cious we should not have found it an almost no-body, nor incapable 
of preventing the long-existing breach between the Ruler and his 
principal servant. 

Among the hereditary Noblemen of the State, it is said, there is not 
one person of the ability of Sir Salar Jung. 

Wisdom wanting in And in respect of Sir Salar himself, public 
bSe^ on“the“Nawab opinion, it is said, is not favorable in propor- 
or the Nizam. tion to the position he commands. It must 

give pain to the public to have to admit 
this and admit also certain failures on the part of the Youthful 
Monarch himself, notwithstanding the fact that I have to point 
out more prominently other persons in whose power it was to 
train both of them in more successful methods than those fulfilled 
in practice. In these circumstances to run these two personages 
down becomes at once an unfair, ungracious and altogether 
an impracticable task. The youthfulness of both, and the absence 
of a very stiff training as connected with both, are circumstances 
which do not warrant their personal , condemnation ; the more so 
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since we have not heard of a single hereditary Nobleman, who, 
from either selfish or patriotic motives, so guided the Chief and 
Bis Minister as to avert the consequences which arc now so widely 
feared. To view the problem from a closer personal light, we must 
arrive at the conclusion that had there been a professional Nobleman 
administrator at Hyderabad, he should have cither appeared by this 
time, or have succeeded in removing the present disagreement 
with masterly intervention. It is greatly to he^ deplored that 
a nobility so powerful, as that of Hyderabad, should have signally failed 
in exhibiting the ability which the State has needed in the present 
crisis. 

I cannot but pronounce the present system of administration 
a good deal unreliable and irresponsible. That it is surcharged 
with corrupt, indolent, and inefficient functionaries is admitted 
on all hands, though, undoubtedly, great efforts have been recently made 
to impart a respectable tone to Stale transactions. The motives of the 
Minister cannot be doubted ; but his stafl' iii many departments 
of State urgently demand a thorough overhauling. The Nawab is an 
extremely young Official, whose powers for work of course have not been 
developed, however praiseworthy and strong his desire is to follow in 
the footsteps of bis eminent father. His first nomination with absolute 
powers vested in him was an unconscious mistake : and very gra^x* 
that mistake has turned out. Had there been a Ruler ripe in age and 
experience on the Mu.mud, or had Sir Salar Jung been placed along 
with an Administrator well-aged, experienced, firm, strong and 
scrupulously honest, His Excellency would have been safe in bis 
position besides been gradually trained for a post of ultimate respon- 
sibility, which was thrust upon him in a stage of life when it could not 
possibly bo conducted triumphantly. He cannot be blamed for accept- 
ing the post, nor the Nizam for conferring it on him. No fitter 
Minister was found within the precincts of Hyderabad, and Sir Salaris 
nomination has only served to expose the serious administrative needs 
of Hyderabad which none of its sons is thoroughly fit to supply. The 
experience of the last ten years has proved that the business of such a 
large and difficult State could not be treated as a pleasant pastime and 
desposed of with ball-rooms and merry dinner-tables before one^s 
vision : nor could it be managed indirectly by clever Keport or 
despatch writers ; nor any amount of polish applied to State affairs 
oould serve the purpose of ap effective government. A government 
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which is partly composed of some superficial business, partly of the 
milk of human kindness and costly courtesies, and partly of cor- 
ruptive strength, retrogressive party follies and predominance, must 
sooner or later fail, and reveal the desirability of straightforward and 
practical agencies for organizing and controlling departments. Let 
the progress be howsoever slow, but at the helm of afiairs are 
required tried Administrators, whose lives would not be interfered with 
by pleasures, but be fully and unremittingly occupied in a careful execu- 
tion of the overwhelming work of re-organization and amelioration. 


I will not say that Hyderabad is a field where radical reformers 

could work according to their own scope and 
Confleqnences of the , , mi ^ ^ x/r i c. . • 

di8agr(*piiient between tastes. J.nat tliat JVloslem otate is yet a too 

difficult field for severe operations, is the very 
reason why every Head of Department there 
should at once be a grave and accomplished politician and an earnest 
worker. The present regime has opened out no exceptional promises in 
this direction, and it is difficult to say what untoward results the present 
state of things, if not well arrested in time, might lead to. With a divi- 
sion in the house itself, the confusion could not but be rendered much 


worse. The Noble Ruler has often appeared as if he bore no respon- 
sibility for his own rule. The Minister has often taken upon liiraself 
to issue administrative orders according to his own option. It is a 
novelty— but a very disagreeable one — to find that a State, where some 
reformed systems have been introduced, the Ruler and his principal 
Agent should not be on speaking terms for months together. There 
may be very good reasons for such a reticence in the existing state of 
things ; but that does not make the slightest difference as to the 
mischievous impressions produced on the public service and the people 
at large. The very joints of the administration are thus loosened^ 
and the infirm state of the Rule is easily perceived, while designing 
and rapacious parties plunder bothjthe State and its subjects. There 
is no necessity for His Highness finding himself non-plussed and more 
or less powerlesa^for gopd in his own State, and for his Minister to 
work on his own account and to be too weak to cope with the increas- 
ing scandals caused by some looting, easy-going and half-intellectual 
officials. It is the people who suflTer from a consequent blight 
falling upon their welfare and progress. Their education, sani- 
tation, their very peace and prosperity^ are still struggling at 
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Hyderabad in their lowest stages, while lacs and lacs are 
Bc^aaodered on the maintenance of idle vagabonds and coteries of 
hungry vultures in human lorm. 

Both His Highness and the British Ambassador at his Court may 
well direct a statement to be prepared of all 
Questions of Kevenues expenditures incurred on objects of personal 
preference and after many thoi^^ands who lead 
a life of idleness, crimes and barbarism. Tliese 
two Authorities may also be pleased to ascertain how contemptibly 
small sums are spent on agricultural, irrigational and industrial im- 
provements ; on Education, Justice and Public Health. A much 
smaller State like Junagbud can, indeed, compare itself very favorably 
with Nizam Hyderabad. Almost every state department of direct 
benefit to the people, whose extensive funds are unscrupulously 
appropriated from day to clay, surfera disastrously for want of funds. 
There are many sources of Revenue which are partially, or not at all, 
tapped, when not intercepted by some official and other locusts. I 
venture to state that by a steady course of renovation it is possible to 
raise the revenues of the State to six crores, instead of the present 
four crores, and to cartail the expenditure by full one croro of rupees, 
which, again, could be invested in gratifying the hearts of the people 
and looking after their sources of material prosperity. I am well 
awaro of the great dangers which would lie in the way of a political 
reformer at Hyderabad. If he is bent on securing some substantial 
reforms, without risking the public peace, and the peace of the main- 
stays of the Kingdom, he would have to feel his way waryly indeed, 
while being energetic in executing every measure wbich, comparatively, 
would be easy to execute. At any rate it is an urgent necessity to 
ascertain all items of lavish and demoralizing expenditures, and of all 
items of Revenue which are lost under weak and dishonest manage- 
ment, or which could not be ascertained in consequence of the poorness 
or the derangement of the present official intellect. 

We require an honest Budget which may roughly answer for the next 
twenty years. Capable officials would be able to lay down the various 
periods within which certain expenditures might either be curtailed, or 
abolished, and increased sources of revenue be rendered tappeable. 
And all this would be over and above th© discontinuance of many a 
monstrous expenditure, which«cannot for a moment stand the test of an 
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liealtfay scrutiny, saving of course other heavy expenditures which, hoir-^ 
Over, apparently unrighteous, could not be more or less interfered witji 
on accountof many miserable lives hanging on them, or the branches and 
roots of the State itself depending on them. Any amount of examina- 
tion is necessary into the SarfA-Khae estates, which alone form more 
than half the worth of the most leading State in India. I have ascertained 
the part borne b;^ His Highness in placing this management on a satisfac- 
tory footing, and he seems to bestow great attention on its honest and 
economical working. He has introduced a Board for its reorganiza- 
tion and current working, and the experiment promises to be successful. 
I allude to this part of the adminiiltration to point out that even here 
there is ample field for saving much disorderly expenditure, both 
by summary and gradual processes. 

When so much of gross scandals and disastrous wrongs are to be 

_ , immediately prevented, or gradually mitigated, 

The qualificationB re- ^ • A, ^ ,,, / ,, 

quisite in a Premier very is certain that none of the premier noblemen 

H^erabad^*^^^^ would be capable of performing a task 

requiring rare culture and tact, extensive 
experience of the outer world and the modem systems of adminis- 
tration, and invincible moral courage and honesty of purpose. To 
rely on them as initiating authorities for settling the troubled waters 
of the State and shaping its course towards reform and progress would 
be very futile indeed. None of the Noblemen — however mighty 
in material influence and polished in their manners — would even do 
as secondary agents of administration. For, let it be remembered that 
the breach between the Nizam and Sir Salar Jung has mostly now 
incited some of the Noblemen to be candidates for the Premiership. 
There is something in the assumption that the offence given by 
Sir Salar to his Master has been treated as so unforgivable, that 
His Highness would put up with any Minister if only Sir* Salar 
XK)uld be ousted. This may be an unfounded popular notion of the 
painful situation which has been so long protracted. But it serves 
to show how some of the Noblemen, who are worth many lacs a year, 
have grown to be anxious for the Premieres post. There was some 
excuse in the state of things of old when a Peishcar or Ameer-i-Kabir 
found himself in the first responsible post in the Kingdom. But 
neither their education, their innate experience of State affairs, nor 
their moral capacity would admit of their being successful adminis- 
trators to-day, when public opinion has ‘everywhere undergone a great 
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cfaacgei and ihe public mind has become impatient under the burden 
of continuous mismanagement, disappointments and inveterate peiw 
sonal jobberies in all directions. A Peishcar, or a Khoorshed Jah,. 
might have done well fifteen years ago, but in the present times it 
would hardly be wise for any hereditary Nobleman at Hyderabad to* 
place himself at the helm of the State. It is to be hoped that should 
Sir Salar retire. His Highness would be firm in declining to nominate 
smy of the Oomrahs as responsible Minister. * 

Is His Highness, however, so omnipotent that he could select any 
person as his right-hand man ? It is hardly so for 

The Niaam has had no several reasons. In the first place. His Highness 
wise and patriotic Coun- . , , , , . i i . 

cillor by his side* requires to be closely guided in selecting 

the proper man. He requires that light in him 

which age and experience alone can give to steer him aright. 

Possessed of intelligence not very usual in his age, for this grave 

purpose he unquestionably needs close and disinterested support. 

Who is to give him that support ? There is not a single Nobleman at 

Hyderabad, however great in hereditary rightai> afiluence and wealth, 

capable of giving him fearless advice. And there is not one politician 

among his officials to courageously point out to His Highness 

the evils of the present situation, and how best to remove them. 

Outsiders are mostly sharply divided into opposite factions. There is 

no public man or public association there to guide the Chief aright, 

or who could command the influence which the position of affairs now 

demands. 

We have, therefore, to resort to the Residency, the Foreign Office, 
and the ultimate authority, — the Viceroy, — as 

Strong but paternal quarters whence any good may be expected 
British action indispens- * , a ¥ 

able. The representative of the British power can 

on the present emergency, work wonders at 

Hyderabad by the means of mature enthusiasm,, fearlessness, and 

independence, tempered by wisdom and magnanimity, I must 

admit with deep regret that an earnest British intervention is 

needed just now at the Nizam's Capital. The problems there are 

extremely difficult to handle. They require most delicate handling — 

and yet firm and farseeing. The material forces to be contended 

against are at once complicated, and highly sensitive. Many 

thousands of influential persons are nailed down to wrong paths, and 

are fattening upon unrighteous resources,, while the legitimate sinews' 
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of admioistratioa are scandalously impoverished, and ten millions of 
people are more or less ground down to the very dregs of existence. 
The sentiments and traditions of the body politique are still nurtured 
in foul associations and most depressing circumstances^ 

How long will the British Government fear to take those strong 
paternal steps calculated to gladden the heart of the Nizam and Sir 
Salar alike, it is difficult to say. If it was logical to grant Hyderabad 
an autonomy of^its own, it is equally necessary that autonomy should 
not become a sham, or a scandal • If the British Government exercised 
invaluable benevolence in extending toleration to the rights and 
institutions of the Oomraos, both as their own estate proprietors and the 
pillars of the Nizamite itself,, then it is equally essential to see if they 
have served the higher purposes for which they were once recognised. 
1 do not say that it was their bounden duty to prevent the breach 
between the Chief and his Minister, or to guide both rightly in 
winning the highest possible credit for their administration, but 1 do 
affirm that as they sincerely believe that all hard and pure administra- 
tive work and the genuine conditions of civilization are very much oat 
of place at Hyderabad, and that neither the Monarch nor the Oomraos 
are expected to be charged with constant and slavish work, the British 
Government can no longer fail to step in to restore the credit and 
manhood of the Moslem and Hindu nations subject to our distin- 
guished Nizam. 

But it is, no doubt, easier to say that the British Government should 
adopt measures of intervention than for that Government to act upon 
them with a certainty of success. We cannot ignore the difficuUiea 
of direct and definite interference. Though the Nizam is anxious for 
nothing more than the good of his subjects, His Highness would him- 
self not desire to have entirely his own way in regard to the dismissal 
or appointment of a Minister. There is already a precedent of his 
having made his own selection, which has not produced the success 
expected. 

As an independent sovereigBi he is fully entitled to appoint or dis- 

-rr ^ -rr TT K 1 his owu Miuister, however irregular the 

£Low iftr £[• U* iOdls ^ ^ • i • 

strong in dismissing or British action in this respect for the last few 

appointing his own Min- decades. There are instances of Ministers 
having been supported by the British Govern- 
ment or thrown over. And there are precedents in which it has 
insisted upon particular persons being nominated as Dewan, however 
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obnoxious they were to the Nizams. The oircumstances of the times 
seemed to have influenced the conflicting actions of the Gk>veniment« 

It is no secret that His Highness — if he is allowed to have his own 
way — would not much hesitate to bring about the termination of Sir 
Salar^s services. But on a second thought he must find himself 
hampered in acting upon his own wishes. He himself is not quite sure 
that the administration could get on even as it now does^ if any of 
the Oomraos is made a Chief Minister. In the fToblemen^s list^ 
there cannot be found a single gentleman of Sir Salar^s zeal and 
ability, though His Excellency yet lacks mature powers for an 
effectual admioistrative work. Again, there is not a single Nawab in 
the State to equal even any of the more prominent Hindustanis, 
whom the subjects of His Highness generally dislike in a marked 
manner. Below Sir Salar, it is hard to find a single official of suffi-- 
cient weight and firmness to be able to fill the Premieres place to the 
satisfaction of any partv in the State. 

A Dewan at Hyderabad should be a person who could command the 

respect and fear of the powerful noblemen there. 

The quali fi c a t i o n s whose own functionaries are more highly paid 
needed in a Dewan at , . . « . . . ^ 

Hyderabad, than those of some of the principal States m In* 

dia. Besides this he should possess as much the 
confidence of the Nizam as of the British Government, while being able 
to push on with every conceivable reform, excepting, perhaps, that of 
the Zenana, the Nobility, its followers and the innumerable armed fol- 
lowers and Nemnukdars of the State itself. It would need every subtle 
and irrepressible power of a Dewan to control the lawlessness of the 
Jaghirdars and their servants, to curtail their ancient but harmful pri- 
vileges, and to reduce even some portion of the mischievous rabble. A 
Dewan has the difficult task of avoiding giving offence to the Zenana 
traditions, or to the caprices of the surroundings of the Nizam, who would 
not allow any mitigation in the time- honored influences which have 
always surrounded and subdued the Nizam. It is neither the conser- 
vative Nobleman, nor the radically trained British official who is now 
required at Hyderabad. Both of them would more or less disastrously 
faiL And yet the Premier which the State wants should be of the 
highest accomplishments, command the most scrupulous business-like 
qualifications, the rarest moral courage, the most accommodating, at 
the same time the most powerful intellect, and the most courteous 
yet the most unflinching integrity and perseverance. 

I regret to say that Hyderabad has not yot produced such a 
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character^ though the late Sir Salar gave no occasion to remind ns 
much of the want of an administrator better than himself. 'What are 
the renovating measures possible then for Hyderabad ? We have 
already explained some of these measures in the preceding pages^ 
The responsible action for the present seems limited to the material 
now available at Hyderabad* 

While preparing this work it is announced that a certain European 
Official bailing from the Punjaub Commissionhas 
Esrf DutfbrTa appointed Adviser and Private Secretary 

to the Nizam, His Highness having asked His 
Excellency the Vicerey to name a European officer of his own con- 
fidence who may be appointed to the above post. I agree with the 
very able Indian Correspondent of the London Times that this is a 
measure initiated conjointly by the Nizam and the Viceroy which 
will tend to place the relations between the Noble Chief and his 
Premier on a better footing. The measure must tend to render the 
very disturbed state of things a good deal pacific. His Lordship 
seems to have employed very considerable prescience in not risking 
any revolutionary measure. It is not overflowing in its generosity, 
nor is it too restricted in its practical effect. The nomination at once 
shows how hopeless has every relation between the Master and his 
chief agent become, and what a failure has the administration proved 
in effecting its very elementary groundwork, i,e., preserving the neces- 
sary peace between the Ruler and his right-hand man. This failure 
is, as I have already pointed out, the strongest presumption against 
the efficiency of the present Administration generally. Lord Duflerin 
has, by his latest act, conducted himself in a manner fully expected 
of a Satesman of his rare calibre, and mature, unprejudiced and en- 
tirely friendly and benevolent judgment. We need not infer from 
this his action that His Lordship has had the remotest desire to inter- 
pose any aggressive authority in the internal affairs of the Nizam. 

He has fulfilled, in this iu stance, all the noble and befitting terms 
he used in reference to the attitude which 

The purity and influences the British Government in its 
strength of the Viceroy’s , .. 

action. dealings with the pure native Governments m 

their present helpless infancy. He has not 

judged the Nizamite harshly, though he could have found reasons to 

^do so. He has betrayed no desire to cuftail the independence of that 
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Kingdom by one jot, though it was open to him to displace Nawab 
Salar Jung by an Administrator deputed from the British Service* 
fee could have taken some general action by which both the Niaam 
and the Nawab would have felt very uncomfortable. He could have 
placed a ban on the despotic, weak and corrupt authority of the 
Jaghirdars, and got dismissed the weakest among the present Nizam's 
officials, giving carte blanche to the British Agent to import 
civilized officials wholesale. But the remedial meaftire adopted by 
Lord Dufferin is calculated to prove both soothing and effectual, free 
of the effects of all cut and dry political surgery. It is hardly to be 
doubted that the European Adviser sent to the Nizam's Court pos- 
sesses all the address and ability to help the Nizam and Nawab in 
disentangling themselves from the long-continued difficulties of a 
particular and general character. 


Ii, is difficult to conjecture upon the result which the Viceroy's move 
may ultimately bring forth, combining as it does 
Estimated effects of the generous impartiality of Lord Bipon, with 
Stion^to^H^derabad^^'^ commendable astuteness of the European- 
Asiatic Diplomatist. It will require the mar- 
shalling of no mean powers to set the two right, while the Administra- 
tion could give signs of promising renovation and personal excellence 
and probity. Colonel Marshall has the further difficult task before him 
of drawing out the best personal qualities and the self-abnegation of 
the Nizam and the Nawab, though he will probably not care about the 
present situation of the Hindustanis, excepting such of their leaders 
as it would be desirable to retain on account of their commanding 
ability and their susceptibility to a behaviour free of all suspicions. 
Colonel Marshall will have one more task to perform towards his own 
countrymen, and towards the Oomraos and Pagadars who allow their 
realms to be mismanaged, and who, but with rare exceptions, are simply 
the victims of the mere gloss of European tastes and polish. 


It is a matter for fair inquiry if the understanding which His 
Lordship has brought about in his personal intercourse with the Nizam 
will lead to all the good which is of imperative importance in the 
interests of the State as of Imperial India. The introduction of 
Colonel Marshall into State service is a circumstance of no m 
sigoifiosnee. Either he most become the de facto Mioister, 

Navab Salar Jung remained Jdinister little better than qoqiinjil^ or 
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if the Colonel is wise and capable, he will be content to remain in the 
background, leading the Nizam so as to meet the unqualifying 
approval of every reasonable party and the patriotic estimate of 
whole India. He may contribute no little measure in forcing the 
retirement of His Excellency, if Colonel Marshall feels himself called 
upon to assert himself fully. Barring the very weighty argument 
that the public cannot possibly permit the effacement, from the history 
of Hyderabad, ot the son of the most worthy Statesman, whose services 
went far to save that glorious little Empire from disgrace and extinc- 
tion, the exercise of stringent, independent, at the same time 
sympathetic, powers on the part of a British functionary might 
considerably benefit the numerous subjects of the Nizam, in the 
present condition of his Kingdom. 

It would require much intimate knowledge of the antecedents and 
the present features of the State to estimate rightly the efiPects of a 
semi-foreign management, when entirely freed of a controlling power 
natural to the State. All that strikes us now is, there is not much 
likelihood of a wholesale revolution at Hyderabad. The Ruler is not 
likely to force the retirement of the Minister, and the Minister him- 
self is likely to respect the authority and prerogatives of the Nizam in 
a far greater measure than he has hitherto done. There is no mean- 
ing in the appointment of Colonel Marshall if he is not fully 
instructed, not only to uphold the authority of the Nizam, but to 
uphold it in a way that the interests of his State may be best secured 
from time to time. There will be no want of co-operation from the 
British Resident, — ^whether that co-operation be required in behalf of 
the Paramount Power, directly or indirectly, or in aid of any other 
interests, -—personal or constitutional. 

The apprehension which to my mind exists as to the entire efficacy 
of Lord Bufferings measure, relates to the 
healthy development of the Nizamis internal 
Jung. administration. Neither the Nizam nor Salar 

Jung should be allowed to fall into a state of 
semi-aotivityj in ascertaining the safe measures of reform needed, and 
persevering in carrying out those measures, duly and energetically. I 
cannot but sincerely desire for the most complete reconciliation 
between the Nizam and the traditional Friend and Protector of his Noble 
House, as the present Salar Jung may safely be termed after the death 
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of his illttstrioas Father. That the yoong Nawab haa fully regretted 
what has passed between him and his Royal Master haa been rery well 
testified by the public Memorial, which the Mahomedans of 
Madras and other parts of India lately submitted to His Highness. 
No effort — however indirect^ — could have been more sincere on the 
part of the Minister, though worthily put forth on his account 
by independent Mahomedan gentries, to blot out of existence the 
relations which once assumed the utmost bitterness as between 
both. That His Highness cannot now justly refuse the trust 
and confidence he once had placed in His Excellency, every impartial 
observer can maintain with confidence. But the agitation now pass- 
ing away would be of no use if the restored relations did not result in 
adequate fruits, — in the progressive well-being of the State. 

I trust 1 am not presuming too much in holding that both the , 

Ruler and the Statesman-in-embryo at Hyder- 

Future relations be- abad have now entered another and a more 
tween the Nizam and . - . .1 

Sir Salar Jung. serious phase of responsibility in regard to the 

Administration. The public have willingly 
forgotten all that has occurred in the course of the last two years. 
They have rightly taken a magnanimous view, which can only ocoa- 
sionally be taken, and under exceptional circumstances. Both have 
now the very pleasing and promising task before them to prove more 
than worthy of the indulgent view taken of all now happily past away. 
The experience acquired by the Ruler and bis right-hand man, is simply 
invaluable, and could not be acquired in vain. It is not acquired for 
the purpose of merely securing the bond of personal friendship between 
both in a closer manner. It is not acquired merely that the relations 
between both may become innocuous and agreeable. It is not acquir- 
ed so that the State affairs may go on in hum-drum style agreeable 
all round. It is not acquired for the mere purpose of easing the 
minds of pleasant Native and European societies, whose desires in 
putting a stop to the estrangement have been commendable. The 
invaluable experience has been gained for the coming higher 
destinies of the State. It has been gained for the unselfish purposes 
which now appear in a much more sanctified form than they ever did. 

I earnestly, but very respectfully, desire to see tbat both the Nizam 
and his Minister have altered their careers altogether prepared to 
undertake their tried functions with the liveliest enthusiasm, and the 
best calculated order and iuihistry. To have gained an experience 
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they are now graced with, ia eithw an inTalaable prize, or a triSe 
which we need not make moat of. 

€ 

The trials borne by Hyderabad for the last two years ha?e to be 
utilized by all political parties now existing there. His Highness will 
feel specially instructed, while closely aided by the veteran Adminis* 
trator whom Lord Dufferin has sent to his Worthy and Promising 
Ally from the Bunjaub. We fondly hope — and not wrongly, we may 
be sure — that this nomination will prove as beneficial and farseeing 
as Sir Lewis Pelly^s was when Lord Northbrook by one stroke of 
pen sent him down to Baroda to remodel H. H. Sayaji Bao^s kingdom,. 
It is easy to estimate the importance of the services which Colonel 
Marshall can render to the Nizamis Kingdom, while the King^s 
capacity to administer his affairs needs to be developed, and his 
Ministers ability to raise the fame and utility of the State has yet 
to be tested, — short as the time has been since both^s accession, 
to power. 


It is, perhaps, a misfortune in reference to His Excellency,. 

that his very first appointment should have 
^ been to the first post in the State, That 
he has stood at his post so long reflects no 
Blight credit to his early abilities. He may have worked little or 
much, he may have preferred business mixed up with considerable 
Moslem ease or not, still he has kept the Car of the State moving on. 
He certainly has not succeeded like Raja Madhewrao when he was 
exercising absolute authority at Baroda. But his friends, nor His 
Excellency himself, would lay claim to such a success, the more so as 
Sir Salar has had oflGioers to deal with very dissimilar to those of the 
Maharaja of Baroda, while the Nawab was an entire novitiate in the 
grave duties imposed upon him. 

In circumstances like these, it remains to be seen if the sudden 
accession of the highest power by Sir Salar 


A decent loll in affairs 
to be deprecated. 


will enable him to carry on his functions as 
deferential, if not subordinate, to a Euro- 


pean functionary whom the Nizam will have to implicitly trust. 
How far will the Nawab subject himself to the new influences which 
he shortly will have to closely encounter ? His Excellency need not 
yet divorce himself from his Sovereign if he can command the most 
bareful and the most industrious habit* which he has still to mould 
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The Castle of Abuses 
for attack. 


into perfection. For^ in this case, Colonel Marshall, to meet 
the object of his appointment, can only advise the Nizam to render his 
hearty support to the Minister, while his own functions will be reduced 
to those of a silent, but vigilant, watchman. That the reformation of 
the State will depend greatly upon the firmness shown by the Nizam, 
and the careful limits which he may assign to the renovation, cannot 
be denied. If a tolerably decent Government is kept up— the Nizam 
wishing for no remarkable progress — Colonel Marshall will probably 
not insist upon more activity being displayed. There will be little, 
then, for either Sir Salar or His Highness to achieve. But the State 
will be far from being extricated from the mire and corruption 
of ages. 

The want at Hyderabad is a measure of courageous reforms so 
tempered and naturalized, that dangerous ele- 
ments may either be reduced or subdued, and 
the corrupt and monotonous ranks of officialism 
freely disintigrated. Another equally important measure is the reforma- 
tion of the Jaghirdars in their own interests, as in the interests of their 
numerous subjects and their own paramount State. They have to be 
worked up to that state of mind which would induce them to sink their 
own interests into those of their parent State, and transform their very 
expensive staffs and forces into a tolerably useful and reasonable 
people. Much chaos and corruption prevail in most of the noblemen ^s 
estates having independent jurisdictions. Though 1 am not opposed 
to the Jaghirdars exercising ligitimate authority over their people, 
there are many vital civil, criminal, and intermntual matters in which 
* the law of the land ^ is conspicuous by its absence. The results 
affect the well-being of the kingdom as a whole ; essential checks to 
all manners of crime could not be exercised ; the Jaghirs form the 
refuge of dacoits and other bad characters ; the operation of justice 
between man and man is hardly perceptible. 1 recognise the enor- 
mous difficulties of reducing the Jaghirdars to the elements of the 
most backward non-regulation district of British India. But the 
task cannot be longer neglected, for it pertains to a very extensive 
portion of the Nizamite now so much in strify discord even with the 
elementary administration of the Diwani. The Jaghirdars^ territorial 
concerns now in such deplorable disorder alone demand the earnest 
attention of a calm-minded and vigorous administrator capable of 
making searching enquiries ihio them, and enforcing such order as 
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majaufitftin and reform this most important body-politique of Hyder« 
abad. Hie chaotic condition of the Jaghirs should not be tolerate^ 
a year longer, but be vested in the hands of an independent 
Administrator able to inspire respect and fear in that influential body 
at the same time that he employed every effort to win their confidence* 
Such an Administrator and Staff may well be paid by the Jaghirdars, 
collectively, as the burden of this additional expenditure should not be 
saddled upon the already excessive expenditures of the State. The 
public may very well know about the actual state of things in the 
Jaghirdars^ territories at first hand, and as gathered by an important 
authority, who would also be in a position to devise firm remedies 
which, while mending matters, would not excite any very inconvenient 
disaffection among the noblemen and their followers. 

Considering the mixed and rooted forces which move large masses 
of mankind in Hyderabad, one is undoubtedly staggered by the 
difficulties to be overcome in that Kingdom before any appreci- 
able reform of a widespread character could be achieved. Colonel 
Marshall could assist a good deal the cause of those elements of 
improvement which touch but little the inveterate susceptibilities of 
the obstinate, fanatic, or supremely influential, but profoundly con- 
servative, classes which make up the present integrity of the Kingdom. 
But the good which can be done to the Nizamis vast population — how- 
ever gradual it should proceed — is of no mean character, and must 
fire the aspirations of the truest and the noblest amongst us. 
Unconquerable as are certain state passions, prejudices and even 
idiotcy, they could be dealt with by ardent but discreet and weighty 
reformers with every chance of success, the amount of success 
to be won being in proportion to their thickness of the stagnated crust 
to which the disintegrating operation will have to be applied. All 
along the lines of passive resistance, there is any amount of renovating 
work to be performed. But consumenate alacrity and conciliating 
ability can even do good deal more by persuading the most backward 
and stubborn classes, whether surfeited with riches, or pinched with 
poverty, to interest themselves in the spirit of modern progress. 
They could either be drawn into paths of public utility, or removed 
from those of mischievous activity, — I refer to those having to sub- 
sist on but little, or concerning tliose holding a proud and wealthy posi- 
tion who could be inspired to perform deeds of renovation in their own 
vast estates. There is, moreover, immense room in changing much of 
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person uel of the administration to the better. The really unde- 
serving and incompetent have to be sedulously found out and removed. 
!kany branches of the Nizam’s service sadly need new heads of higher 
capacity and tested ability. 

In pointing out the gross abuses which have to be corrected at 
Hyderabad, I fully perceive the difficulty of 
of^h^Admi^SS!’"* “certamiug the exact truth mvolved in party 
allegations. In a Native State parties of a 
perfectly abject character raise alarms as false and as dangerous aa 
they could be. In virulent pursuance of nefarious designs^ such men 
do not shrink from barefaced mendacities and concocting any con- 
spiracy which cau gratify their brutal grudge even for a moment. 
The le^iser vicious parties are constantly interested in spreading compro- 
mising reports about administrators and their acts and intentions that 
only deserve commendation. It is true that the color they persistently 
give to administrative work is many a time no more true than that 
the clouds of a summer sky can be as taken as the clouds of the rainy 
season. It is not to be denied that even unscrupulous parties are 
sometimes instrumental in revealing some wrong which may otherwise 
pass muster, but such wholesomeness is not often found in the mass 
of depravities which crop up from the rascaldom of a semi-illiterate 
town. The readiness of foul characters to concoct spiteful stories for 
a time so infects the atmosphere that high sagacity and sterling 
integrity alone can shrink from the refuse cunningly served up 
for those intended to be taken in. The foulest corruption 
in a Native State is as apt to pass muster as it is sometimes 
revealed ; but one of the most revolting of all incidents which 
occasion public indignation is the persecution of honest men whom 
no threats, temptations or calumnies can ever carry astray from 
their straight path of duty. There are, then, modified struggles 
between parties who, in one instance, may be arrayed against all 
obsolete forms of transacting business, and, in others, be interested 
in concentrating every possible power in their own hands, any easy 
and beneficial movements of business, and, therefore, of commendable 
progress, inviting no sympathy. 

There is the possibility in Hyderabad of characters flourishing 
much alike those J have, indeed, very sparingly mentioned here. 
There must at best be many men of influence, who, lacking the 
stern impartiality and noblef moderation of men of sterling worth. 
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must have recourse to iStful counselsi the lower order of jealous com- 
pact with weak characters, and to all those repugnant derices to keefj^ 
out elements of wholesome amelioration, or the light of ever-flowing 
truth, or an unconquerable integrity of character. It would be an 
anxious task to break up sectarian and sympathetic combinations, 
which, while ever seeking to gather their own consonant elements, also 
lay the sure seed^of their gradual extinction. No party or individnal 
influenced by honest and healthy patriotism, which can be held as 
perfectly moral in the interests of individual or collective nations, or 
of a collective paramount Empire, can adopt the suicidal course of 
attempting the mutilation of safe,, truthful, righteous and unbiassed 
elements, with a view to form ridiculous or overwrought combina- 
tions, which, in the long run, cannot but degrade the tones of Kingdoms 
as of responsible statesmen bringing untold miseries to both. One 
righteous rod single-mindedly exercised has a charm which no 
number of arbitrary and narrow-principled rods can ever rival. One 
grain of pure truth can disintegrate any lump of indifferent matter. 
Let this my humble counsel be well weighed at Hyderabad, unshaky 
friend as I am of Native States and native statesmen. 

And tasks like this have to be undertaken at Hyderabad. Of all 
the drastic measures needed there, the one of breaking up the base 
portion of the official monopoly is, perhaps, a good deal more 
feasible than striking at the root of the gross misgovern ment 
flourishing in the Paga territories as distinguished from those of the 
Dewani . 

There is, I believe, not a member of the Hyderabad Administration 
who will admit for a moment that I have the least desire to give pub- 
licity to any of the untested statements made in the Capital against 
one or other of the State officials. I do not feel called upon to slight 
the character of any of the officials who are habitually run down for 
general inefficiency, or want of honesty. I am fully aware that envi- 
ous or disappointed parties might at least be exaggerating the defects 
of some officials who might be deserving well on the hands of the 
State. There might also be utterly false reports spread about others. 
There might also be attempts to pull down one party to set up 
another, perhaps not better, if not worsei I am open to every possible 
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oorreetion in any of the statements made in this work, for all that I 
am desirous of is the true interests of the State, of its Noblemen and 
of its Functionaries should be vindicated and advanced. For, in this 
lies the welfare of His Highness himself and his Dynasty. 

That it should be possible to any party in Hyderabad to intrigue 
against the one in power, with a view to sup- 

Danger of placing trust plant it in favor of another, is, in itself, a cir- 
in any of the antagonistic ^ • j* .. • 

parties in Hyderabad. cumstance indicating, in some measure, the 

weakness of the present administration. 
It is not necessary to be personal, as it would be so if £ 
ascertained the names of those who have not succeeded in 
carrying on a stable government capable enough to disarm their 
detractors. It cannot be concealed that the time is fast coming when 
those interested in perpetuating the old chaos will either have to 
resign, or be subject, if useful, to strict calls of duty. It would be 
best, in the interests of the State, if they could be finally relieved 
of their responsible positions to make room for those able to carry 
out a searching reform in the actualities of the administration, free as 
they would be of all the repulsive associations now adhering to some 
of the old officials. Sir SalarU cordial co-operation in this direction 
will be essentially needed, but should that unfortunately fail, I cannot 
be too sanguine of His Excellency’s ultimate success. I can confident- 
ly deprecate any effort made in behalf of His H ighness to uphold any 
of the Opposition parties in any respects in which their scrupulousness 
is not patent, nor their ability superior to that of the present men, 
or the coteries in office. Any support accorded to any of the opposi- 
tion parties, or others, should have a clear basis relative to the good 
of the State and of its Chief. No influential party at the Nizamite 
can be upheld and reckoned as an instrument for social and political 
action, simply because it may be influential, and yet have no moral 
strength or stamina. A blunder of this sort is likely to occur, and 
no effort would be too great to prevent it. 

What permanent good will accrue to the State should the new 
regime only bring about mutual opposition 

Probable relations and harassment instead of a cordial and 
between Colonel Mar- , • • i , 

shall and Sir Salar Jung, harmonious progress in the business of the 

State ? If Salar Jung is resolved to carry on 

the affiiirs vigorously and straightforwardly. Colonel Marshall’s im^ 

portance in the State will hi considerably underrated, and he will be 
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nothing better nor worse than a medium between both parties, in«* 
voluntarily, as it were, bound to carry out the programe of Sir Salar 
Jung« If the Colonel endeavours to subdue the Minister, then 
Sir Salar would lose his individuality j and the Private Secretary 
would become the defacto Dewan. Unless Sir Salar feels warranted 
to get out of the dilemma by resigning, such a contingency is not 
likely to occur. So at best His Highness might use Colonel Marshall 
so far as to keep^ his Minister in order and loyal in his bearings 
towards him. In this state of things much of reforms is not likely to 
be achieved, and the brightest of hopes for the future of the State 
cannot surely be entertained. 

His Highness, besides having the present influential Private Secre- 
tary by bis side, should also get an administra- 
His Highness requiring tive Tutor who may be personally interested in 

furt^r authoritative co- welfare and culture. We sometimes come 
operation. 

across an Englishman of high accomplishments 
who successfully brings up a native prince, both in educational and 
political point of view. His Higliness sadly needs a Tutor of this sort. 
I should very much prefer His Highness being strengthened by 
discreet and honest European Councillors commanding the utmost 
disinterestednens of purpose and statesmanlike and generous instincts. 
It is difficult for the British Resident to play the subordinate part of a 
Tutor and Councillor to His Highness, though he would always re- 
main an unerring guide to him in all emergencies. 

I would further suggest that Nawab Sir Salar himself should have 
a Deputy under him of a thorough iudepend- 
The State should be ence of character, of large experience of Native 
the Mrnili* States, and of a wise and tolerant temper. By 

ter to travel abroad for securing the services of an unpartizanned 
the furtherance of their ji,* j i. 

knowledge of civilized medium, and having bis masterly guidance for 

States. two or three years, he will remove himself 

from close association with those whose 
character is inconsistent with the actual needs of the administration. 
A foreign element, with reasonable powers vested in it, is indispensable 
in the present condition of Hyderabad politics. It might effect an 
immenife deal of good which the Minister, singly, and as he has in- 
herited the old traditions of the place, cannot possibly achieve. No 
impartial observer oan doubt the soundness of my suggestion that Sir 
Salaris hands require to be strengthened«by the admission of a capable 
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foreign administrator who should serve under him, though entrusted 
jprith certain liberal powers. An aged and capable politician could 
render Sir Salar such efficacious assistance as would at once raise the 
tone of the administration, while no youthful indiscretion or inequity 
would be committed. The necessity for nominating at the earliest pos- 
sible opportunity one or two experienced and honest native politicians 
cannot be over-estimated, llie foreign nominees should be so emi- 
nently capable and possessed of such unirapeachabll integrity that 
in course of time they might themselves feel confident in wielding 
the State concerns for a short occasion when Sir Salar Jung and His 
Highness the Nisam might undertake a travel in F^urope and Asia to 
study the affairs of civilized governments and their people. 

I may be allowed respectfully to suggest this measure as being the 
most beneficial in the interests of the Nizam, bis Minister and his 
entire Kingdom. A two years^ travel, interrupted though it may be, 
would work a wonderful change in the intellect and capacity of both, 
while the career of the State will be cautiously led to a turning point. 
Men of wisdom and experience would pull through any serious business 
in a manner that would not impart any shock to the State, and render 
its development easier. As it is undoubted that political relations at 
Hyderabad have been much strained for the past two years owing to 
the disagreement between the Ruler and his principal Officer, my 
suggestion, if carried out, will at once conduce towards an entire 
renovation on the subject. 

I cannot believe that Lord Dufferiii^s remedial measure is the full 

Lord DufferiD’s policy '^eH-being of the State, 

only keeping up the It may help to calm the differences for some 
Viceregal tradiitioua time, but it cannot permanently set free the 

administrative wheels. I do not mean to say that Lord Dufferin, 
when he visited Hyderabad, was not sufficiently prepared to take the 
full step which was then possible for him to take. I believe all he 
could do then has been done. His action was needed to be as 
quiet as free of any trace of interference in the internal affairs of 
an independent Native State. The Viceregal action was simply intend- 
ed to prevent all discord arising between the youthful Chief and his 
young Minister; and his Lordship proceeded on the moderate and 
colorless Hues laid down by his distinguished predecessor. The Noble 
Lord, while leaving Hyderabad, left that administration as much in* 
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tact as Lord Bipon had done. So long then that matters do not 
again arrive at a deadlock between the Chief and his Dewan, the 
deputation of Colonel Marshall will mean bnt little. 

My readers will not now be surprised if I earnestly recommend 

the step taken by the Viceroy to be pushed 

Lord Dufferin’s mea- further. No authorities can have this done 
sure should be pushed ^ . «i ^ ^ . 

further. r ix^ore effectually and more gracefully than the 

two Statesmen involved in the present contro- 
versy. I have suggested the most pleasant possible solution of an 
anxious and very unseemly difficulty which has barely a chance of being 
otherwise extinguished. If the prolonged and contentious difficulty 
is not removed, it must, I fear, grow dangerous and chronic. What 
little could be done to-day, if not done promptly, must grow serious 
hereafter. The health and prestige of His Highness cannot be 
further neglected and need the aid of all the healthy patriotic influence 
that native India can spare. What I earnestly desire to prevent is 
the drifting of political matters to an end which cannot but prove 
disastrous. The clear duty of the British Government is to save a 
Native Prince from the harm that is possible to prevent and foresee 
to-day. 1 can clearly see what that harm is which must affect His 
Excellency the Minister himself equally badly. We cannot afford to 
undo Native Princes and Native Statesmen in these days being fully 
convinced as to their high utility. We may be quite safe in placing 
our thorough reliance in the present accomplished and popular Resident, 
Mr. Cordery, the gravity of whose noble duties is now immensely 
enhanced since the more direct and kindly intervention of the Viceroy, 
who has performed a most delicate duty in the most finished manner. 
However trying the Resident's task is, we may fully expect that it will 
be performed with thorough tact and courtesy well supported by that 
firmness which Mr. Cordery knows so well to exercise. 

I can confidently place the whole question in reference to Hyderabad 
before those who have an intimate acquaintance with its present 
state of affairsi I am sure, however moderate they may be, 
they will arrive at the same conclusions as stated in this small work. 
The political atmosphere at Hyderabad is now too much charged 
with factional, treacherous, selfish and fanatical intrigues. The 
noble-minded and popularly beloved Chief and the courageous and 
pronusing Minister going abroad for two cyears will end in great per- 
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Bonal good to them : for on return they are likely to find the general 
temper of the State considerably toned down. By visiting well-organiz. 
ed Kingdoms and prosperous Countries, they will bring with them that 
new zeal and enthusiasm for their work which can be so well kindled in 
their young minds. There would be no insuperable difficulty in 
nominating a senior Nobleman to successfully represent the Huzur in 
his absence. There are possibly a good number of sober and veteran 
Politicians like the Hon^ble Kazi Shahbudiu, or Ra]a Sir Madhovrao, 
who could guide the State and its Nobles, while one or two younger 
administrators of tested tact and energy might do the rest of the work 
in conjunction with those who are already known as deserving n^embers 
of the administration. 


It is hardly necessary to call the attention of the Foreign Office 
^ ^ . to what we have ventured to urge here both 

in the interests of the Nizam's country 
as in those of Imperial India itself. The Viceroy himself cannot leave 
the question at the stage at which he has left it. It must tax his 
utmost ability to place Hyderabad affairs on a footing satisfactory to 
himself. If His Lordship succeeds in doing this, not only Mahomedaii 
India but Native Kingdoms in general will feel permanently grateful 
to him. No act of humanity, or statesmanship, or even of plain 
duty performed, while the East and the West do both, with one 
accord, celebrate the glorious Jubilee of our Most Gracious Majesty 
the Empress, can excel the measure which Lord Dufferin may 
adopt to reform and consolidate the Nizam's Kingdom. The practi- 
cal meaning of the J ubilee is as much centred in the singular exertions 
of an Unique English Noblewoman to secure the welfare and elevation 
of millions of her dusky sisters in India, as in the pure broad compre- 
hensive ability of the Nobleman which truly singlemindedly unremit- 
tingly seeks the permanent good of the self-governing nations of our 
country. Both have thus silently unperceivingly transformed them- 
selves into the truest patriots of India ; and let me hope that the 
Jubilee Light with which they are now so naturally illumined, may 
fully shine upon that most unlucky Native State, which is also the 
largest, and, therefore, the most influential, among its numerous cotem- 
poraries in India. 


WmBAY : FJBINTBD AT TBB BOMtAT GAZBTTB mUM PBB88* RAMPABT BOW, VOBr. 
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EBIiATIK** to TH« AmmWB 
«|?<^ OK THB imim ISMBIRR" 
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^ ll« QtMstktas dei2t iriiili in tlie yeecmt Woi^c of iibe author 
%il|{|t9 to Hjto oool^QOtUi totoreats of ladk, be haa'the pleasure to 
jlfOltKi ildoie a snalU. pMrtioja of tbe Bresa notices wito whiob his Work 
been reoitotljtt honored. It is to be regretted that a part only of 
i^stode ofihese notices oonld be printed here, first, beoaose the author 
hsa no leisure ih translatiQg the ndtices of hiS nnoieroos worthy 
nadre oon^tnporaries who have been gwd enough to comment upon 
^ work, and, secondly, because he has not been able to see a large 
tmmher of European and Kative Papers which have reviewed it- It is 
desnable to take this opportunity of requesting Editors of Journals 
and Peiiodioals to whom Indian Anthers send their works for examins'* 
tion and opinion to be kind enough t<iSfavor them with copies of their 
Journals oeutaining the Beviews^^ Much public benefit wil) accrue 
from the adoption of such a method, in that Authors will have a better 
chance of familiarising themselves with public opinion, which they are 
not likely to leanr fully unless kept wfll acquainted with Press 
enticisms. 

The Author is particular in insertiug divergent views referring to 
the necessity of the State adopting a broad, generous and national 
policy £» the country at largCj to let it dnrik deep into the fountains 
of learning of the numerous practical Arts, Industries, Trades, Pro« 
*'|b8«ioss and Sciences, which may at once place India on a par with 
the best of Industrial Countries in Europe. The position of the Oov- 
ordtoent now may rather be compared to that of a sweet umooaut 
snaiden who takto #o long ere having a free talk, or a free dinner 
tohot nsnrhcwae. The native phblic in general have not yet got out 
^idiewltoaderiiit filling how efficacious and complete is the remedy 
phtoed hefisre thOm whereby India may find: brimful of occupation and 
tofttoiM ihtoriige nnj proipeti^^ 

1 him toede fidl hHotomm fw tba wtspective shares which 
,O<avm0K*i itod rilrioas Beoj^ <SdmwttBit)sjM, Cemmittoe* fti^ * 
to^ ht'«irgsia»hig the st|t«»»^«hke-8pti«nAl pnlfeir 

i ^ Ai ,* * " » 



X hftve iwnMwd; oaUed tipou t^«stn ijmd, it 

iJiej desire to acquit itieiBBelvei hefori Ood aiul M»u of die 

charged their highest lUid most isacred trust in their kee|»i>g in behalf 
of a glorious Cdntiucut,— so siuthlly and so painfully deranged a^ 
demoralued fpr oentbiies. Need I say that ray solentn hopes lie io 
the initiation being taheu by the European and Native Princes o| 
the Land, — Viceroys, (jloveimors, Lieutenant-Governors, Councillors,, 
tlomniissioners, Colleotors, Maharajas, Eajas, Navabs, Thakores, Itc.,— > 
the main English Signitaries .{>eing hereafter converted into such* 
ofi^ces as those of Maharajas, Uajas, Princes, Chiefs, Navrnbs, and the* 
like. A crore or two at least may be found for the purpose by British 
India j and there arc several Native States/eaoh of wlucli can happily, 
too happily, spend several lacs a year in organising perfect and 
practical Tochuioa] Institutes governed by the best agencies oblainwl 
from Europe. Both the Eil'gljsh and Native Princes whom t have 
just enumerated, will, no doubt, find rather hard iu striking 
out an entirely renovated national policy calling for enormous 
public expenditures; but the iiewer and tho gi aver the Policy, in 
this iustapee, the deeper, the more hutrotis, and the more perraaiiout 
the fame which these Princes may acquire for themselves, iudividually, 
but, above all, for their dear and numerous Godly Nations. Who sliall 
take the palm of this Glorious and Eternal Fame ? Who, I impatiently 
ask, will be this palm-bearer of unmatched Eternal Glory and Fame? 


As Inwas RsrORMKR. -Mr. Diti'fhHh Arde-shir T«ley»rkhan, Mnmcipal Oom- 
mis'iioner of Baroda, has put foaythei a portly volume of more thao WKi psgas, as 
“ Heleetiona from my Roeent Notes on tho Indian Empire.” The book is -well 
brouftUt «p to date, and is dodu-ated “With permission” to Lord Randolph 
('hurchiil, “ now Chatieellnr of the Exchequer and Leader of the House 
of (’omiuons. ’ It IS almost impossible to give in reasonable space a fair 
idea of an oncyclojuedic work like this. It will be enongh perhaps to say 
that the difterent parts treat of “ Ilu8<,ia, India, and Afghanistan ; of the Amuos 
of the Native Bbites ; of Indian Tkeroys and (lovemora ; Political Aspeets; tho 
i'oiitieal (’on<.litution ; Native Htates ; Notable Deaths; and Womankind in 
India , and that each part consists of leading articles contributed to the Native 
Press. It is emnhaiicaUy not a book to lie either rtsad or leriewod off-hand, but 
Lord Randolph .fSinrehill is no doubt ririit i*» thinking that Mr. Dinshah s “propo- 
sals and elucidations on. the questions of the day deserve the practical oonsidemtioh 
of statesmen.” Leading artioks as a rule, whether iu the native or English papers, 
are intended to have an iinniediate effect in roferenoe to the particnlar issue of die 
paper in which they apjiear, That is their ro w»u But we can well under- 

stand that a statesman who has spent only a month or two in India might derive 
oonsiderable lieneiit from n conscientious study of a eollectioo qf native leading 
articles extending over a seriea of years and treating of all tSie iiiportaril Indian 
proHeats from a native stsmdpotat. “It would,'* saj^j Mr, XHnshhh Atdeshir in his 



If I itompted to mofco tlutj mu^ 
itnt tr> yo^jT Imiship all I thoitfam w daferojjioe is^ 

it S ymt Lord^p*^i a^d < onatitutioaaK fimnm from party ooavc^ii- 

pdtojisKboOj*, ^1*4 «tx<?i3io»a whirh hm alwaya in mo liopw of your 

l^oMp aWoj in OMino noar fUturo, to daal "wiih tlm atlairft of Uiaat 
1 $$ D$pmyi0i<n^^ aiwl Oolomea m a manner whicK wiiilo r«»Uy tmxxig 
thorn indiYidnaJiy from time U\ time m Uxo egtiination of the ci>Umo(l world, would 
^ aioD stroOysrthoTi and pmii^ thfcu tm riih Her Most UraciouaMaiestj ’a benign 
and ^orld^wido empire" in W» introduttion Mr Dinahah expounds a novel and 
interesting scheme for creating 6,000 capable spokesmen for India “ to luHuonee 
institutions of solf-govcmmtnt and the Executive Oovernigonta* holli here and 
in England The larger aumbei the better, for the purely populai Assemblies may» 
indeea, need numerous munbers to bring on for open dwous^ion eveiy village^ 
di^upt^ <ity, iHOMuoal or Htate (|uesfclott afleoting the people, financially, noli- 
lieallyi^ socially, or comiu*^rcialh We cannot way that w^e agiee with hau. 
We should be locliued lather to think that tbeie w too much Bpoe(hifHng abeady, 
and too Uttio iirach^al ettort after relorju But las scheme has all (he moat of 
noyplty and lugcniatj RverV provim e n to have a largo a»s< mbly to hold ileliates 
on all matUis comuuing tne puUu hnance and then disposal All towns and 
Cities aie to Imvc ^iioudir) nssunbhes, m whuh the “debating power should he 
widely (ultuated/’ amt jouiusU me (o be established to repoit thoir debates 
/9i i Uenho These tiamed dcl^ateis will then send pepiosentatim to the Snpicmo 
(Vmmil and the Local t'ounuHto a uirrea]Kmdinc asseiublv in London, and “ at 
the outset India should b< itprcsentcd m the Bntisn rarliament by im man> of Us 
n pH stii(<itiv(s a-s mi,\ hannoum v\iih the number of its ihiof British HdinutiH 
tiatois Eat b gioup ojfi^atn 0 State « in ly also return their repiescntativi s, it they can 

attord to do io Any* Natne ?rmoe who hm granted some me<nsurc of aolf govern 
moot to his <mbjettH will be intitled to a seat m the Council in tlie sauie manner a» 
any oidmary immbct is loturned or mmnnated” The Pi im os and the wealthy 
classes will awsi^t tUt piescnt few badcin with funds so that by means of Associa" 
turns and other methods i lu v uiay sm iu»d ui adding to the pro'^iU rank of “ patuotio 
debaters ^nd wiilcrs,' and “some of the principal peis^ns should travel throughout 
the couDtiy tad encomoge thou couutiyinen to identify tbemsehew with public 
afltaiTs and ojku debating assuubUta to discuss and plate them in suitable form« 
beloK tlm (iovcrDiuout Mr l>inshvh* who is one of our oldest and best known 
lefuimeis, is ncveitldess as energetic in the startling novelty of his piojicsod reforiUH 
as Loid Randolph possibly could be. He ooinjdctidy- takes the wfod^^ 

Mils of 51 p badiibhuj biaoi^,, mr IjuI Mohan Ohofe,liii3^Ke"\imt^^ 
indodoction in manner calculated to drive the luembus of the Fuiame 
(’omiuitiec to dfspcration Having provided India with 5,(K)0 oiatois he 
would lud them to “apply theiiHctves sedulously to pointing out to tlovcrn- 
meat how thc*y might spare hvt oi slat crores a }ear in th# cauHc of Arts, 
Indnstnes and Professionh of the country” This u, no doubt, a most desirable 
object* But we wonder what bis hve thousand trained oratois, when he has got 
them^ would say to it ^Tke T^nm of Intho^ 24th Beptembei, lrt8t> 

Kotjc bv 1 UK Ai tHOK he dleiingamhed Ivdltor wi|} permit mo to otHM i ve that sM that 
the aUthcr hm uiv^ul iseertainlv not to benoblevcd by a inaglcfan*s wand Iledr^eiUfCd 
the «chime m a whole, end haw u wae iconelble 1:0 develop and perfect li by K<wdtial, bat 
conSintenf, pi occsscs He points out the poaeibmty In the distent fatuio, ond merely sugn^este 
the porauanoe of a wdU fettled line nf actf on If the author and hIB worthy Ctuitempurary 
were Ukfdy tb Uve poly a quat t4^r v * a < entiuy more, U Is ebruitt the eehemee whieh he bee 
exidbinea will Have suUtojently advanced by that tlme^ The author wuutd be very innch 
tnptaken in the oapanuy and genius of hhi Country* and the Inoressina oonseientiodsneM 
and henevolrixe of the British Oavmtnfii^ should Unl^omintiy hoi swarm with several 
* thonsandaof Oipabk orators, or be benehtted by the e^mliFlinif nt of a national system ol 
tepimicsl idueaiJum* on as perfret «. scale as that ebbimHm in France, Oeirnsny^er H wit 
land* in the eouise of the next 116 Sfiotw He need Mf, t^refeie, reply to the seoiiiLiiailg 
grave doubts expressed by hw youn|(er ocmismportiaW below. 


The »l4u]*8 m ftlt frh&lt we (XHiid wieiiitbr a « ftiiave edite;’- The** it ult 

eiufto!; of umin^ eno *» etstof^ onUplMlf 

io|r«%,,wM mm iim iu in Ci«««t|V ' VV 
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, think that the author hae done well in fatherhjijjrtbeee yiecej? together, «o that they 
may haTe a larger cirettlaticJa in the country. chief subjects disouseed are/ 
“ Hus^a, India, and Afehanlstafly'* ** The Arihlee of Native Stat% or the Military 
Re-organization of the fadian Empire," ‘‘Indian Viceroys and Governors,” ‘‘The 
Politicid CJottstitntion," “Native States," “About Womankind in India." There U 
also a valuable appendir on— “How to introduce National Technical Education 
into India," Mr. Dinshah Ardesbir in the introduction to the work, formulates a 
scheme for the meeting of popular represenl^tive asBcmfelies in every town, city, 
and presidency, where discussions might take nlace on the queslions which come 
before Government, and where subjects shoula be taken up of a practical character, 
such as “ in the cauCe of arts, industies, and professions of the country," and the 
exploration of its vast and inexhaustible resources. These assemblien, he recom- 
mends, should in the first place be voluntary, and each should have a nowsppt>er of 
their own, in which the speeches should be recorded, and the views of the ditferent 
assemblies advocated. It is unnecessary to give extracts from the book, for we 
l>eUeve that many a passage in it went the round of the papers, in the exciting 
times when the articles were written. Bo long as there arc men in the country like 
Mr. Ginshah Ardeshir, we need have no fear ii its steady advance m ail that will 
really make it a great country .— BtotesniatHi (Calcutta. 


The Editor of the Statesman, 


Sir, — I observe you have honored my recent work on the Indian Empire with a 
short review. Though you are good enough to pay me a high compliment in refe- 
rence to my humble part bearing on the initiation and development of the British 
policy in tins country, you express disapproval of some *»f the liVM’ury features of 
the book. You must, therefore, kindly allow me to notice your complaint, slightly 
departing from my general rule to quietly profit from, but not lo refute, any 
criticisms coming from distinguished public sources. 


You have known mo too long to need being reminded that 1 liav o ever been a searcher 
after dee)>er and deeper truths alone, and that even as I piopoiuui prohleinb in 
advance of the general expositions of the day, I have to* halt at limes, but always 
to push forward in the regions of truth, to whicn there can be no end. And thus 
I am persuaded that my readers are often unavoidably led, through the labyrinthb 

f.?«“fliStheUirrWgEii’lT.u;„y; viiS! 

almost impenetrable mist of doubts and perplexities. Tlie mere meohauicai pari ot 
composition is, therefore, necessarjly subordinated to the great trutlis expounded, at 
the same time that the processes of discovering them are not altogether kepi dark. 
1 note ray proneness to those evolutions of research and thoc ju, though 1 hope 
they protrude hut occasionally in the work. It is a curious oimudenco that 
a sentence resembling the one commented upon by you has been mjUcedina 
different light by a very competent scholar, and a distmguisheil civilian adminis- 
trator, whose opinion I beg yov ‘will kindly allow me to quote iu lustice to my 
work. He is pJeased to write note, dated the 8th October last 


“ For many years you have sent me your publications. I have just been perusing 
a portion of your “ Selections," a copy of which you have sent luei I have not had 
the time to go through the whole of it. 


The book is a wonderful display of energy expended on a countless number of 
subjects of great magnitude and importance, subjects often so itcrplexlng that the 
consideration of a single one of them might employ the thinSsing powers of an 
average politician a whole year. I cannot sufficiently admire the courage with 
which you expose, attack and demolish difficulties that meaner men shrink from 
merely contemplating ; the versatility of your style which corresponds with the 
fertility of your ideas and the range of your concejitions ; the prodigality of 
yoiir descriptions, reflections, aspirations, Condemnations, laudations. Indeed, at 
times, your pen like the bnush of that graat artist Turner in the matuiity of his 
powers, is so potent that only after close study can the true signidcaace of its tea^- 



inUt ^ gm«ped For time I p^^n»«d over the f«|f*end of ooe of your 
eenteocee, which with the oatcet*tioo of your mmatory eddreae to Bas$i»| I take to 
he ae striking a piece writing anything that has ever come from yoji. I 
refer to a ijoasage or fiwgttlenl of a passage in page 10 of yonr letter tp Lord Feay : 

rather than evepr year allow thouiwmds of boys and girls to be brouf^ht up in tne 
bofc^muse uf brain and mind pulvoriratioii and* thrown upon thcuorldas semi- 
oxoresoenees of aimless^ exasperated and tempestuous knowledge* of slight pi' 
sonal gain hut a dead loss to the world at large at a moment wh« it dir 
w%nts to be activated, to be replenished, and to be beautified and glorified as t ' 
of the lustrous perfect planets of the universe, and not as a doiiiuniacal skeletor 
poverty* sedition, seiui vile barbarism, famine, a’ar, exterpafi^m/* Bui'H so,< 
tbought-s clothed in such somuous language will no doubt encourage Jtii i orvi*My 
to pursue the great path jmintod out to the Statesman by the Seer. I have th m od 
a species of eloquence in India which I take to bo indigenous, not the cop/ of uuy 
British clnssjc, the genius of the Fast handling with strange power the Knglish 
language to which you pay so sweet a compliment at page 1&3. Better for the 
world that yoq should use this power that Ls in you than be Minister of the Bsroda 
State and confine \<uir attention to a thouKaud potty details.” 

I cannot, eonsislenlly with my own feelings, tarry on a subject of personal 
delicacy, even if it u ♦•re to show, by quoting some of the numerous testimonies 
received by mo from time to time, that the best lucidity is not foreign, but pecu* 
liarJy agrees bio fo a mnid that can deliver itaol^ in a manner you have taken 
exception to. However much one may love the simplicity of English primers* 
as one has often to sigh for the primitive ptjrity and innocence of the early days of 
the world, the exigencies of difficult, im|iartiai, or (cautious expositions cannot bo 
sacrified to the temptations of invariably adopting an easy and lumiuouH language 
sometimes so hostile tt» tlio ’ terests of an unmixed trutii. 

DINSHAH AROKSiUn. 

Baroda, Kewdabaug, December, 1886. 

NrrrB,— We arc very conscloas that our Reviewer did but scant justioo to Mr. X>ittahah’’f 
work, and we uro jciad to publmh o«r old ftriend^s naild protest. -ED.t S 


Technical Education in India. — The various papers^ we have here groopjyL^V^^ 
together present, from different aspects, the interest now bein^ to?cn w*A‘ Jw Vuojh/o 
of Technical Education in India. Mr Burjo^y, Master’s pamphlet is intended to 
demonstrate the necessity of tbAV distinction, and to show how it is jirovided in 
Hififtf'lJifiUiAsrkjfe. lAUt by Mr. Taleyarkhan, assuming the need, endeavours to show 
it may be practically supplied in this country. The notifications of the Madras 
Oovernment contain the elaborate sehemo by which the local authority hopes to 
ensure practical success for tho movement. These publications are thus to a large 
extent coraplomentary to each otlier ; bnt we confine ourselves for the present to tlie 
two first mentioned, 

s ♦ # 

Mr. Taleyarkhan, as we have indicated, proceeds on very different lines. Ha 
may lie said to assume practically everything which Mr. Burjorji Master labours so 
hard to demonstrate, and sets himself to manufacture some practical remedy out 
of the ingredients ready to hand. As far as credentials are of value, he should bo 
well fitted for tho task. He was Secretary to the Chief llajasthaui Sabha of tho 
Chiefs of Kattywar, and is now Municipal Commissioner under the Gfaekwar’s Gov- 
ernment. He ha** been writingsince 1863 upon provincial, imperial, social, and re- 
ligious questions ’’ in a manner so voluminous that he now desires to publish selec- 


By Arde^W Buidotjl MssW. ’ Xiondon, 18S5. 

Ifon in Tndia^-^By Olushali Ardesbir Tal^arkbia^ 


• EdAicatinn , _ 
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OowmmeiU -Hitojer JSigaminatiom in JSMenett Art and jraduffeHss.-^Koiifioaiien 
ana wiiaaiisea. Madtiis, 1886 . 
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diHl Btrvkn BtdminttHon$ Mid^ S^kwA Kith Da* 






fiom th«a»e In Ih Im no pmn c^ 

iiftboor«, for he telli u$ Unrt writinff heon oaHtmpinfm tli^ iacm#' 

tii^r ei&wy ftrwi con«iolidftt4on of m Oov0r»mo»t^#ikd the inetmhiir 

integrity and honour of Native Stat^ in ImUei, m mtK^h «« with the jn^adniU reform, 
onjrJnahty, mwlerat^ou, pmeiMon, and activitgr of loodem thought m 4’bi^ 

touch uf vamty moy lx* oa«ilv jpwrdoned if ail hh paper* exhibit as ouueb jptaoefoal 
jjfood aenae, and m much ability to go straight to the r<>ot of the mattei under diseut- 
alon4Wi does the pamphlet befoi^ us, The ftohoine U lotrudured by a letter to Wd 
Beey.at ivhoHe reqtieiit, and as the result of wiihwlH^tn, tf w»h pepar 

ed* Herein be elonrly propounds the doetrme that we must pijsxs^ by tnodifcatmn 
of, and grafting up^p our present system. He no doubt overnd-akes the case ^en 
he remarks timt “peaceful and ppaciical India can no longer hfnvt sympathy with 
that system whi^‘h yearly thi*ow« out dnt^erously lucpea^ing numbers of Htndenhs of 
over-wrought hraiuH, unpractical temperament, and worth)*XHS, disaUceted tenden- 
ojtoa.^’ But this in n mere rhetoneal flouiish ; he goes on xxmo soberly to urge that 
“ the most Htrmgf lit newmiy exists to break up the present aingle and monotonous 
course of eduealbm, (oiuinenciiig with the pnmar’i, and ending with the final 
Univaraity course ’ en education winch “is fit for little mme than Hinary aemce, 
and almost for goiiml pin poses, which, for want of enterprise and wealth, are 
looked n)>on with very little favour.” It is not necessary, however, to atmse our 
present system, whuh h«a doius and is doing goodwoiL.lt is only sufficient 
to rerognise that It can in future Ixi consulerul only as part of a whole. Til fact, 
Muh ts the mlmrn desire forodmotion auiong the Ttal3\es of JndM that the country 
iB glow mg into that condition which has been nttamed in other coui)tiie> by mak- 
ing edmution compulsory and free. There is no need of lomjmhum hcie, /or scholars 
are plentiful whenever the hcboois are provided. The supply coming forwpid from 
the jVimary and Middle School^ is too groat to be run oil in “ Sin*ary work,” law, 
and the other few existing outlets. Wo do not, tbeieforc, require to ri.iiii up these 
outlets, but merely to open now ones. But though w< mu-jt pro«e«djU«jt f>y ,vay 
of revolution, but t»y way of modification, it must not be imagim d th it the work is 
light, easy, or, (hcjp As the author says, “H wmuld be most discouraging amt 
heart breaking if the question of intuiducing tc^chnical mstrueinmN weio attempled 
in much the sanm way as a Prince or Oovernoi would distriimte prizes found 
occabional scholarships, ordci a iwpecud grant for pcr’onal allowuices, or office 
stationery, 01 direct an ovcoptional public, building to bc-^ constructed” Though 
funds are the great imi»cdiments, funds will have to be found, cuid Mi. Taleyarkl^n 
r am”|:awnis oj'ough to suggest that “the expendituro on a roconstrnc ted system of 
^ }in.afv*ond only to that on the Ihiblu Woiks ” 

cviiy w*<>u. 


*■ 

hou’tS ori>rwn'»uu : >>o i.umniaj-ii.e(l 

excrescences of aimless, cxaRiieiVtoftt^Mv^'^ , 


aeid"l7«Vto the wod at Urge, at a moment ?* 

activated to be replenished, and to lie lieautifiod and glorified as one of 
wlTnlanetVof thrUniTW^^^ and not as a demoniacal skeleton of poverty, sedi- 


as being involved in a 
ysics, mathematics, 


^tid in theones of ““'owiri 

Sanicrandi few other al^ o^et sciences and knoa lodge, which Urdly one in u 

Cared Students can practjally apply when ^^bi^eh of eto 

must be admitted, there is but top much of tnith for in ^my bmnen ol 


A second statistical return would include articles 


proposes 


of 


towns, a^riUag^. A Onr hmited 


but 

on 


thi» essentia ly preu^ inloncrtatioii for industrial pnA 


able to collect much ^«eWe and ^j,nieal « indnstdal 

educational purposes. The ground-woA »» ^ 7^^ 

iZruction being primary education, it is suggested tliat this sh^d 
instruction ^ug^^ijg Morwver. in fonstmetlng '^r , M „i^r.n 

*;* 1 Iv suit the MdUng and lexenre of a special clnw of the popnlktiwii, 
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tii6 of mu40Utos, an4 lalu^niitone*}. 

Jn »ddltik% **a »pioi»o<iead»U!imrtti5ivo Bcpartmo*»t should l)e foutuledl for a rapid 
of tochmool odimtion throughout tho eouutrj^.'* This latt^jr' would be 
moDltuaelhl m » khtmi^tinjit machino. Imlepoodcut de|tarUuoiits lOay trach 
Saaishrii or Madrast Bengal^ or the Punjab, without any difUcnity, hut 

whehwo j^vo^oed to imptwrt teohuical inskuoiiou, an iiastruction to be primarily 
bOiiid upon oaktin^ arts and industries, great loss of labour, time, and money wifi 
eiiOuo the want of mutual intercourse, and a system ovtendi^ throughout the 
conntrif; Indastarles have a tendency to localise themselves, and it would W futile 
fef earn aepueate Presidency to endeavour to localise ail the imhistries in the whole 
ooitutry. I<et each devote special attentions to what Ik petnilmr to its own territory, 
living and taking help from its neighbours. Mr. Taley ark ban’s paper goes fully 
Tnto detail, and being replote with shrewd and suggestive remarks, it is well worth 
the peru^ of ail interested in this important subject. (In another occasion we 
aba« see how the Local <3overiiment hofies to solve the problcm.-^ifad^os Jfail, 
June, 1S86. 


The most approved mcthml of introducing national technical e^lucation in India 
iHone of the problems at present excrcmtng the mmds of some of the leading 
reformers, in tnis direction, both in the Hombay and Madras l^icsidcncicH. * 'i' * 
The author of this interesting brochiirc was uidnced to expound his mcws <»n this 
subject in consemience of the laudable desire of Ills Highness the (bo'kw.ir to adopt 
sonic mode of technical education for Ins subjocts. The (joestion suggested to him, 
Mr. Taleyarkban tells us, received Ins ready sympathioH, as he ’ass, pei Imps, the 
earliest native writer who placed the evii of the dearth of tuidcs and occupations ni 
India in some specific light. Some years after this, when tlm (Mncfh of K a tty war 
appointed him as their roprcftcntative in iharge of their intcriuutual ami foreign 
relations, Mr, Taleyarkhan embraced the opportunity of the larncntahlr asMiKwum 
tion of Earl Mayo "to induce the native rulers of that province to csUblish a fund, 
commemorative of his memory, which recognized, and provided lenicdns for, the 
absence of popular arts and industries, and the exploialion of the physical resources 
of that country.” The project that the writer reforH to appeal-, to have iMided m 
nothing ; but he feels gratified to know that tho name of auothei es|ocn»ed Y‘«^ ^ 
and a later one, is to Im? asKOciated with a Tcehnical (’olloge, win ' 
of its kind established in the Bombay Presidency. The resol- 
of Baroda points in the same direction, lljr. 

Noras OK «IB IKBIAK EMnBK.-It Is particukrly refreshing to 
ftoroBs a native Indian writer who does honestly hw l.est to appm-iate the benehts 
of English rule and to discuss its inevitable short comings ^ 

he eomes toalmostthe same conclusions as a® 

^iwoe to sav that Russia’s capture of Merv .s an usurpation 

r.« ;tr 

J^ive-fL^^oflndia and their rule. We agree with him in many partu-ulaw and 

Szv .S’iuK.rSA hit, 

wi*k Ii»dI**r6i.Siiwa pwerwjao. i. fomin whwd Uwy htfl* 
<a,w been pwdttwd.— rA< -diwtsc Hmfw. 





e<ml4 fhh d<rUht, hawwir, ia th« tjftwew of Wovtdence muy b» 

oardoJii^d wttcn we are toW that the writer meftttona this circnia«t»nc« with tha 
dearest intentions towards the Paramount Oovemment*’ Be enggests that the 
ex|)end]tttre on a reconstructed system of national education should be second only 
to that on public works, lu his pamphlet, Taleyarkhau points out what rttdi- 
jnenta! statistics and information will be needed before the want^ charactefistics, 
and capacity of each nikge, town, or district be ascertained. He suggests that 
an ^^adminhtratioiial, political* educational, scientiBc, technical, and professional 
Conference should then constituted, with a statesman- like general aduiinistratii^e 
member as president. Practical masters of various arts, sciences, professions, 
laboratories, xactorias, museums, and exhibitions should bo imported from (yormany, 
France, America, England, Bwitserland, Italy, and any other places in Eurtmc or 
Asia where arts and industries dourisb, and provide occupations and prontsto 
various claHses of populations forming millions in the aggregate. The Conference 
sbouhi be moving about from one place to another U) explore its resources and 
empha»ir»e its wants and capabilities, with experienced natives of the required 
qualifications as their guides.” (Mostly as the machinery of such a Conference must 
necessarily be, the idea of even a beginning in this direction must meet with appro- 
val and appreciation. It it> further suggested that the instructional books should 
all be reformed and ro- written, and divided into eleven grand and rough divisions, 
(1) professional, (2) agricultural, (3) physical, (4) technical, (5) mercantile, (<>) ad- 
ministrative, (7) literary, (H) religious, (9) philosophit^l, (10) classical, and (11) 
linguistic. Mr. Taleyarkhan thinks it absolutely necessary that “hundreds of 
native pupils, variously graded in general education,” should be sent from India 
to various parts of Burojio and America, “to be brought up as masters of various 
arts and trades and the practical processes of pure and applied s( icaces.'^ 


In the consideration of all these gigantic plana and proposals, the question of 
adequate ftmds to carry them out naturally suggests itself ; but the settlement 
of some practical design or system being at first deteriuined the financial 

aspect of the matter would then follow. Mr. Taleyarkhan would rath<*r that the 
salt-tax he enhanced, the import duties rc>-imw>sed, the in* nine tax^ uonularlv 
universaliTScd, the “f«t faraicrs and landholders” (>c 

stores be purchased in IndU at a less co«i* * writings for the past .7 

1)6 discontinued ; that the civil an'^ , the work v e are now wvjewmg is* 
housew ; that doubtful ♦ It is not merely the bulkiu^s of the work, 

feiatidi - he vy, shrewdness and moderation of his spin^d their 

funds are Jhj? Wmeier. which consKlcmbly attract our attention. That mn shouW 
be so much attention as the result of two years’ work is <^^^dablc to the 

.. . .i _ 3:...r.4..r..*i/.-rtci airinrt f v)vi‘v coituectod witw India, in it 

We find here the author employ- 


ig discussed all ixditical and domestic queHtions. . tp. 

inff his keen intellect on questions relating to the Kevennes, Famines, 

Tudiciarv Public Works, Kailwayn, Oommerce, Indnsta'ies, 

juaiuarv, i uimif tt . *Ka hMuAn rtf the varmns 


States. Being a functionary of a JNative »tate, mr. i^nnsiwn nas 

attentionto the question of the Armies, and, though we may 

that he savs on tiis question, he has a olaim upon our earnest attention. With tba 
of iK dwelling upon ^ 

wA abirnld not forset the heavy expenditure meurted by Mr. Dxnshah in oowectin^ 
!^d n^lthinJXe 'WTiti»g» A d««Me duty « tto Auttor to 

write M mnc^lbr the wel&re of his eounfity, »nd Aea 

its nubUostiwi. Not oaly has he to swariiee his health, hut also his . 

^of St^ntw. TlJ is agwat peoaltv to pay Ih a chatty whom puWw 
^ers Uko Mr. Dinsheh «* ao<i «> veoHhy. « 'Cotrespoadiag peisOM aw m. 

The chief merit of Mr. Diwhah’s ■wTitins^i is their 
jiTft the Authoafs own, but there are mai^ sentiments and refifiotiene 



tlie «wie« uhmlA be «o re-tnodeHed tbet, es far peeaible^ li should 

iiepart tlie knowledge of the ert^ trade, or iuduetiy, to be followed by the boys 
attending a partioulat class* “-rAe JklvomS* o/ /iidie|.ll7tb February, IftSa 


Mr. DInsbab Ardeeblr has been good enough to send us from Baroda a copy of 
bis interesting work. It is dedicated to Ijord Randolph Churchill, in terms that 
are for from being inexact andt oo eflTuslve, and most persons will pote the accuracy of 
Ike description of his Lordship’s ** singular and constitutional froenoHs from party cou- 
ventlonalism, prejudices, and stiflOneas.” The book apjwars to be a series of extracts 
irotn leading articles, arranged under definite beads, and easily followed by means 
of the table of contents. The author has a good deal that is fresh io say about 
Russia and Afghanistan, the reorganisation of the native anmes, the Native 
States, Indian v iceroys, eminent Indians and the imsition of women in India. 
He writes feeely and sensibly, and with an mdependcnt spirit. His loyaUjr is of an 
enthusiastic type, and his general aim appears to ho to stnengthen India agaimit 
external assault, and to develop her powers of self-government. We have l»een 
much pleased by our cxamiiiati^m of his book, and by the insight it shows into 
problems that have not hitherto sufficiently interested British jiolitioians. General 
readers will be delighted with the respect the author shows for such prominent 
Englishmen as have ohainpioued the Indian cause, and notably for his admiration 
of Lord Ripon and Mr* Fawcett. He follows the criticism inaile upon the former 
witli a good deal of closeness and spirit, and his ontbusiasm is of so deep 
and fervent a character that in one piece he s|)eaks of bun. as our late V>eloyoa 
and God-like Viceroy.” Mr. Dinsbah Ar<leshir does not approve of the annexation 
of Upper Burmah, and he says it cannot, “ under any kmwn cipcuiastan/'es, 
entirely converted into a British province,” He would make it a trJbut»^ry »State, 


not have noticed it in time. We can 

thouea^ oi edimated native* who can Iw. cohipa#(Sh-r.t for acraia, 
patriotism, and with his unceasing labors and exertions for the giwxl t^f his colfWVy'f^ 
0«pr chief astonishment is due to the capacity shown by him in attending 
the numerous problems relating to India, in so learned a manner, with all the 
onerooR duties of his responsible office. We shftll at present give up examining 
the questions dealt with in the work, as they need only be criticised in detail when 
the public mind is ajgiiated by them. Mere selections from his recent extensive 
wriUngs have occupied the space of this large volume. The first part of the work 
is devoted to Russia, India and Afghanistan,— the most difficult of all difficult 
q^nestiona wUoh has pnzsled the brains of distinguished Statesmen. The eighteen 
essays on this q^ne^ion will ever invite the attention of both European ami Native 
Politicians until the difficulties between Russia and Afghanistan have been 
|iemanentl^ solved. The second part refers to the Forces of the Native States, 
a measure in that connection being put forth with a view to harmonize those 
Forces with the Armies of the Indian Empire at large, which demands earnest 
attention. The other jparts of the work are divided between subjects relating to 
Indjan Vieeroys and Governors, the British Political Constitution, Finances and 
Administrative Aspects and Reforms, men of Indian Celebrity, the Women of India, 
dse. All these Questions are important to Europeans as to Natives ; and those 
desirous of acquainting themselves with Imperial problems will learn from this ‘ 
l^k much that is njw and instructive. Though we do not agree with all that 
the learned writer says, we need not here enter Into a discussion with him. Tlie 
^tter whihh Mr. Taleyarkhan has addressed to our popularly beloved Governor, 
Lord Beay> on technical education, is, indeed, worth an attentive pemeal We 
bemvotmi^ the authot^s suggestions have been attended to in the scheme drawn up 
by Lord Beay on this branch of popular Education. In respect of publ^ 



cD^KHut^ong 4 tiniSttb«r Of Iw oou^atliQ^^ f$mmm 

pei^lMi lire iih<mU m ifW Biigli«l, fco writot n 

’‘witUit diflbrenco.^ Tie book deeeryee ^ be «^tt% ita^iod We gOI ilie.(* 
opinion of j^n educated Indian g«^)oman at ilm liabd on many hma^m aneetioeuL 
tmiMi poliUcal and religions, now agitating ^ ^ brightest jewel of mb Imperai 
riw fi^lb^Id md Jttoikerhm> Mepoadoot. 


Once a writer always a writer, wkiok la ike motto of all genuine pubUe writerg* 
The zeal and indtisttv with whioh Mr. Dinshah Ardeahir Taleyarkhan has Oantinued 
his public Writings, in Spite of hiw h<«tvy oflicJal duties as Municipal Cotumimofieqr 
of Baroda, are singular. Is^rd Dufcrln has just left Baroda. Xjhiring his rieit 
great pi*eparatiott« were mode there, just a« they occur bx6ry year in Baroda-^-being 
the Capital of a native King* Mr. lliushah haa been always identidod with these 
worktf aho, arid his labors and perseverance have always lieen unifomly applauded. 
His ofHcial occupation is of a long ataading : it is only those who Baroda 

before and knew its condition then, and visits it now and cjompatee its present 
state with the past, that can appreciate the laborious work to which a Municipal 
Commissioner is fated in a city like Baroda, To state, in brief, ^e conversion of 
the Guicwor’s Capital from the base condition it was in the times of the former 
Maharajas to its present cli^nly and orderly condition is due to 1^. £>i^ah% 
devotion to the well-being of the city for many years. Our surprise at Mr. Din- 
shah, formeily of the Gnjerat Afi/ro, familiarly known among Gujaratis as ‘‘‘Brother 
Ditisbali/' tontinuing his public writingib in the midst of his tmerous oIBcial duties 
is explainable as above stated. His exertions as such have continued and increased 
m the couise of Uie last 25 years. Ho was the founder of the Gtgerai if^a, and in 
conducting it subjected himself to great sacrihees at a time when there was no other 
iournal in Gujerat, where many parties looked upon his undertaking with rancour. 
Tit Mas in these ( ircniustancci that he triumphod in placing that journal on a firm 
footing and continued it for a long tune mnee that time ms a b;}ct' 
water came into prominent'e He ha% eontimvi*^*,^r writings for the 25 years 
on vaiious social and political topics work we are now reviewing is, singly, 

the laigcbt be hab # It is not merely the bulkiness of the wort, 

but also the gravit’ moderation of his spirited writings and their 
fuBclb *u^ Ms* cjiaraeter, which considerably attract our attention. That there should 
be so much attention as the result of two years' wotk is creditable the author. 
In it there are disquisitions upon every State-policy connected with India. In H 
is discussed all political and ilomeatK questions. We fend here the author employ- 
ing hm keen intellect on quetotions i elating to the Keyenues, Pinanc^ Famines, 
Judiciary, Public Works, Uailways, Commerce, Indastnes, Education and: all 
ot her poUt ical reforms 1 1 la «\umiy enough to transcribe here the heads of the tatious 
parts of the work. * * ♦ We have eleven essays on the Amies af Kative 
States. Being a functionary of a Nhtive State, Mr. Dinshah has paid unusual 
attention to the question of the Armies, and, though we may not subscribe to ^Vk 
that he says on this question, he has a claim upon our earnest atteutien. With the 
fact of the patience, industry and zeal spent in dwelling upon so many questionsv 
we should not forget the heavy expenditure incurred by Mr. Dinshah in eoH^iug' 
and publishing these wntings. A double duty is entailed uppir the Author to 
write so much far ^e welfare of his county* and then to spend so mu^h monhy in 
its publication. Not only has he to sacfifice hia health, but also his wealth for the 
good of his country. This is a great penalty to pay in a conntJy^ where public 
writers like Mr. Dinshah are not so wealthy, os corresponding persona are iA 
England. 

The chief merit of Mr. Dinshah’s writings Is their moderation. Certain thoughts 
ore the Author^s own, but there are mafey sentlmeiits and refiootiana in ifhieh the 
Nations can share. In laying his propej^ons he^ the Govorainoal^ in 
out defects and remedial Measures, Mr. Xhnshah does not l^e e«wi!a|» in tmag m 
people where they t¥hi»elvns are wrong and h»okwa*4 m cbnM trdJiJr weigli 
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i/dinaiieitig forttma? of the omitttry-and these dUH- 
m Ii4f jpoble ce^kcem both the Qovetnmeat aud the i^pie. 

^ * t t 'a 

'Wha^ 0? Wlhv U ite Jpetwresentaiion in brimlf <^f its own people* Public 
opinion k still tiei pt^p^j bvou^t up, and there k ao method to $rive due vent 
^ it iMtit i« be4^ fotawd,. Mr* Dinshah ArdeehlrTaleyarklian ptoduees a »i>heme 
In his latmdaetion how to secure the representation of the people theiUKelvcs on 
^it«ftti<msofndminbtrntmref(tftn^^ the vtUajce m its unit and con- 

tinues it tUl ti^nds with ImperiiU Councils and Pariintnent. I'hc essence of the 
sOhi^e is the oonductment of Assemblies by elhcient ropresentatives elected by the 
pepmO ; these assemblies he desires shoiUd Iw established for dilTercnt districts, provin- 
ces, Presldenoies and the Indian Metropolis. Every subordinate Assembly shou Id be 
represented In the superior one, and this lieing carried up to the Imperial Assembly, 
thejiinaUest Beard wiU have the chance of bein|( represented in t|ie hiffhest repre- 
sentative Aasembly. The Babhas may elect the Kusha Babhas, the Kushas 
could send their reprmntatives to Cities^ the (^itles could do the same to tho Presi- 
deneies, and the Presidencies to the Iiui>erlal Assemblage. The execution of such 
a ^Kiheme, Mr. Binshah beUeves, will permit of an eiaborate repr«mentation of the 
oount^v at large in the Councils of the Empire, while thousands of orators could 
be ipaaually got up to advocate tlie rights and interests, of the country. Mr. XMnshah 
has explained his proposals at length, which, though looking well on paper, has to !)e 
attentively Considerea by the public^ if it be the most feasible one or any other, 
i T?w» atls i»ai/ here he i^foemM that the sehenhe (UtHsed hae never hern intendeii as one 
that eovAd he $terf$ctfd a>lj at enee^, wh%te this iMesi of all the A»(htr*$ schemes is only a part 
of much what was suggested hefore and aee(^ted hy public assortatunis to a uoteahh ejetent . ) 
Mr, Dinshah has dedicated his work to a distinguished Nobleman, Lord Kandolph 
ChttrchilL-*-TAe Hast Qojiat, 


We have had for gome {time l)efore us this bulky volume, dedicated, wilh per- 
mis sion, t o ourlat^eoretary of Btato, Lord Kaiulolph C^hurchill, and edited by 
^ aT'rttfiJQSA ,writei of long expiTieTice. We really rt'grct 

not to have noticed it in time. We can ^nibut very few men among hundreds and 
thousa^ of edified natives who can be 

mtriotism, and with his unceasing labors and exertions for the good of ms clJHfffi^!"*"* 
Our chief astonighineiit is due to the capacity shown by him in attending 
the numerous problems relating to India, in so learne<i a manner, with all the 
onerous duties of his responsible office. We shall at present give uj> examining 
the questions dea^ with in the wortc, as they need only be criticised in deUd when 
the public mind is agitated by them. Mere selections from bis recent extenaive 
wriUngs have occupied the space of this large volume. The first part Of the work 
IS devoted to Russia, India and Afghanistan,— the most difficult of all diffi<*ult 
questions which has pUKslcd the brains of distinipiished Statesmen, Tho eighteen 
mays on this question will ever invite the attention of both European and Native 
FoUticians until the difficulties between Russia and Afghan wtan have been 
permanently solved. The second part refers to the Forces of the Native Htates, 
a measure in that eonnection being put forth with a view to harmonize those 
Forces with the Armies of tho Indian Empire at large, which demandH earnest 
attention. The other parts of the work are divided between subjects relating to 
Indian Yleeroya and Governors, the British Political Constitution, Finances and 
Administrative Aspects and Remrms, men of Indian Celebrity, the Women of India, 
All these Quustions are Important to Europeans as to Natives ; and those 
^irous of acquainting themselves with tr^rial problems will learn from this 
book much t^t is n^w and instructive. Toough we do not agree with all that 
the leam^ writer says, we need not here enter into a discusHxon with him, Tl^e 
let^ which Mr. Taleyarkhan has addressed to our popularly beloved Oovorqor, 
Lorn Reay^ on technical adueaiiony is, indeed, worUi an attentive perusal. We 
believe tl^t the authors suggeetbiw have been attended to in the scheme drawn up 
by laied Eeay on this imporSmt brasieh of popular Education. In respect of pabUc 
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sincere true pfdhi^krofk hhm, Mr. Pfiuliair i» b« 

um<^tig men like Halabari. Boi»r Tuaie kee nothing to 4o with thou* 
of noxhmall^ educated jrouthe ; but she badlf needs benevolent and aealmie <* 
^en of the character of the author.^ 


Ktm 8V1W; Atmoit.-Th«nlcliH^ent^^ l>aily of Bombay 

for lu bindly noUce, ihe antbor notes m*«iiiiir la wMcb bole oomoared with 

imaofbls^uanevimntenmov^ Mr, Malabar?^ ireotla rimtb of bkh pramise and woHhy 
aitafnmem baa aop^rod ontbe stw many r^en after ihemiblio eareer enterrd upon 
^ the nroi^t aal^, wboae m as j^rat Ka«U«h jcmmallat, baa fallen upon Mr. 
MatabaH. Thbi pavHotie gontlamaii, perhaps more p^omtnrnt anmmr tbo fOltowera^ dosa 
wen. Indeed ,brimfenlmr somewhat of that pOlioy or the ant^rwhiob was adi^ted hr him 
in bmirlnsabimia pearefni BeSrolotioa In the Qntewar** ICin»i^,-HMiee a Bark Don ot 
VHetm. OonroptSon and KUteratisin of the tii<tet desperate ohamoter, where the meet saored 
and pnoea^nff em>Hs of many years were employed, atralnst caste p^aminanee and base 
mditfeal acts ^d eontplraoleet which are onea lei loose in a deoltnlag and desperate 
Native Sla^e. Eeferifna, however* to the mb^eotient Benorated A«rr» the author would 
not believe for a moment, at the very spriahtly joumal. the M*»t9 und wou^d 

have it. that the British O^emrarnf had by a Mys chanoe^ort placed Hm Hhrbnesa 
Mahsrala Bav^i ftao cm the Throne of Barova He owed his elevation immediately to the 
“ stupidity pf Colonel Phayre and to Mr. Dinshsh Taleyar Kban'a persistent exposure of 
** Bamda misrule Being totally nnAware who the genilaman is in oharge at the Bees nnd fhe 
/fourf, the authcw beas to oorreot him, that the Queeti^ Oovemment deserved unreserved 
Mise ludndinK out the most eligible Member from the Oulcwarb Family Whatever 0 lonel 
Pbayre’s s(fi>*genc/, his motives aud intentions were pm'sewortby. and, as such, wecu, the 
author thinks, applauded by him In ane of his works on the Baroda Kini^om. 


We are vfry much grieved to dnd that we should have allowed so much time to 
elapse ere taking a fit notice of the most valuable work, we should say, edited by 
Mr. Dinshah Ameshir Tale^arkhan, Municipal Oomiuissiouer to His Highness the 
(luiekwar of Baroda. It will not be out of place to mention here that this Qt^erat 
Mitra paper is proud in looking upon Mr. Dinshah as its father—a gentleman who 
has had nearly miarter of a <‘ontury*s experience of practical questions affecting the 
advancement and welfare of India, and it is his quarter of a century’s treatment of 
these questions that has enabled him to make many eortribuUons on the leading 
questions of the day vitally important to this country, and ffnafly to collect them 
in the form of a hook m that they may be eircuk^ed in e they ought to be. 
Bo Mr, Dinshah rightly styles the work from my recent Notes on the 

Indian Empire.^’ The work ^ winded into eight parts ★ ♦ # 

*Vi.> Sony inat tnrough want of space we have been prohibited from 
taking a lengthy review of this important work ; however we have tried to give all 
the matter wntainetl in the book though very briefly. The book is very im- 
portant to a man of and we hojie it will not be less interesting to a common 

reader. It has been dedicated to l^tord Handolph OhundiiU, It is also deserving of 
mention here that Mr. Bmshah has struggled hard for these last twenty-five years 
to treat practical questions affecting the advancement and welfare of India, and con- 
sequently we do not wonder at Mr. Dinshah speaking with authority on the 
aubject-matter of the work.— ffu/craf Mtfra, 27th February, 1887, 


* * * Mr. Dinshah Ardeshir Taleyarkhan, it is needless to mention, has 
^n well known as one of the most diligent of Native thinkers on this side of 
India. Years since he pointed out the urgency of national regeneration and pros- 
perity by means of tlie revival of many a languishing and dying trade and industry 
of the country. ♦ * * — Indmn 


That Mr. Dinshah Ardeshir Taleyarkhan has established his reputation as a public 
writer, the work before uS, “ Selections from my recent Notes on the ^dian 
anaply testifies. The work is dedi^ted to Lord l^ndolph (%nrchill. 
Mr. Taleyarkhan is well known to have famish^ hk share of oontrioution t« the 
press on the intricate political and other proWems of the day, of which this work 



Am hMtM mAd^ his experience, extendina over tweaty-Uve years, 
sra^ymarhft oeeqiiaiifM wrlUron the different questions that have 

^rom tiine t^^tlnae lurmadthe theme of publio discussion. As moviujt <K>mowhat 
out of his etWt he is netnraliy diffident of the approval of the rising class of 
publicists whose views# ns he says, are rather extreme ; but this, perhaps, b m it 
should be, since he Would njEJP^ to have secured the appiioval of a higher school 
of pnlitioiasis and others. This approval, no doubt, many of his educated con- 
tensmicnries, both young and okl, in common with ourselves, warmly shatis Such 
intdlectual syikipiiMy will be all the more intensihed by oortaln identity of views, 
suggestions and proposals, and by the subsequent verihcation of theories onco 
maintained by him. The objecn* of the work is not only tAi,render tangible and 
lasting his services to the country, without indulging in vain outpourings of the 
soul, aspirations and championships for abstract rights, or * combatting phantoms 
supposed to be steeping the country in poverty/ but to throw the concentrated 
effel^ence of fhc Masdiaxni-Chriatian ” light now lying buried and neglected in 
native India, and to ** free the country from the unethical and effeminate shackles 
of cDuntiess ages.*' 

As regards nie style and get-up of the w'ork, we think both to be creditahh) to 
the author ; and it is all the more so, since he assures us that he could only attend 
to them amidst the tjcauty leisure which his resjK>nsible official duties afforded. 
The Images of this handsome volume prove that he has given adeejuate prominence 
enough to the principles which have consistently g\uded tlie author. We hope to 
give a detailed notice of it next week.— /iw/ian himiator. 


NatiokalTkohnioal Eoucatiok IK Ikuia.—Wo owe a debt of apology to Mr. 
Binshah Ardeshir T^yarkhan, for not reviewing ere this his excellent Jittlo 
pamphlet entitled “ How to introduce National Tochnicsl Education in Indiu.’^ 
The pamphlet is printed at the Education Society's I'ross, llvculla, llonihay> and 
contains the observations of the author on education in general, and on the absolute 
r^ssity (ff introducing technical education in particular. Mr. Ttileyarkhan has 
'^^^fficiaJly connected^ijj^^ Native States of Western ln<lia for 

..cvul^f years past, and be nowboius State Municiml rommissioner 

under H. H. the Oaekwar of Karotla. iiw- 

introducing Technical Education in India, he describe« the prtjviiiiuigsyS'n^rirTo 
education as a ” general, literary and classical education,” comprising theories of 
physics, mathematics, meehanics, and a few other abstract sciences and knowledge 
which hardly one in a hundred students can practically apply when thrown uptm 
the world.” There is a good deal of truth in this description. The moral and 
material depression of the natives of India, says Mr. Taleyarkhan, has passed that 
tinkering of a cure which might well have answereti in days jmst. Witn its teem- 
ing millions and endless resources, India suffers for the want of varied and lucrative 
occupations and thus constantly borders on the verge of anarchy, famine and 
wholesale destruction. We perfectly concur with Mr, Taleyarkhan when ho 
en^hatically declares as follows : — 

It is far better that innocuous taxes should be enhanced, or imiiOMcd wlicrc they 
do not exist already, some of the unpro<!uctive expenditure's abolinhed, and tho 
educational fees recast in harnumy with the value of the rarity of the iuHtruction 
imparted with a view to obtain the enhanced funds, rather than that millions 
should be borne in the country without having before them the very elementary 
aims of their lives. 

Por the successful execution of his scheme, Mr. Taleyarkhan recommends ; — 

An Admin istratlonal, Political, Educational, Bcientifi^*, Technical and Profes- 
sional Conference should then be constituted witha^tatesment-liko general adminis- 
trative member as President. Practical masters of various arts, sciences, profes- 
sltms, laboratories, factories, museums and exhibitions should be impf^rte<i from 
Germany, Prance, America, England, Ewiiserlan^ Italy, and any other places la 
Europe or Asia where arts and industries flourish, and provide occupations and 
proflts to various classes of jpopuli^ions forming millions in the aggregate. The 
* woe should be moving about from one. place to another to explore, its 
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tUMcmfoM Mid MiiiAiwiw* it* wiJh upariAemd of 

»Maiwd qunhfkfttura* m tfcea glides, ^ .Hw i»bni«tioa»l Wk« idiooid aU bo 
^farm^ and w^OTStttii wd di^ mto «levM gnnd and nwgh djvWon*, 
a)l)nrf^onal,® J^ltnwl, (8) ptkyaioal, <4) twamioal* (5) mercantile, (fl| 
^ministt^ye, m /B) Ktllgloci*, (») pbilo^ieal, (10) dawicid and 

(11) lm§i«*tic. There w, again, an nndouhted necwsity far hundreds of native 
pnjjds, ■Jjmoai^ graded til jgeneraladncatirtn, feeing sent at once from India to 
p^rte of Europe aa4 Ajtterio% to be brought up maetere ^ various 
»m twooa atod tbr praotieel proce»}te» of pure aud applied fielenoee vrbieb would be 
^ immediate asdifttance to tbouaauds who may desire to become traders or artizans 
m a fchousaud direcmons* 

A« for ^e M<^vs optramM by which the finances are to be foupd to work out his 
•c^uijep MTv Taleyarkhan writes as follows :— 

I would rather, as I beg leave to submit, wish that the salt-tax be enhanced, the 
irnpm duties reimposed, the income-tax popularly universafizO^ the fat fanners 
andlpdlords, who pay, or do not pay at ail some antiquated State dues, be 
su^oiently taxed, and that also some newly-devised birth, succession, mairiaffe 
and feast taxes bo imposed, rather than every year allow thousands of boys and 
fOrls to be brought up in the hoi-house of brain and mind pulverization, and 
throvm upon the wotld as semi excrescences of aimless exasperated and temiiestuous 
knowleilgo of slight personal gain but a dead loss to the world at larue* at a 
moment when it directly wants to be activated, to be replenished, and to be beauti- 
fied and glonfieil as one of the lustrous perfect planets of the Universe, and not as a 
demon^al sketeton of poverty, sedition, semi-vile barberihiu, famine, war, extirpa- 
tion. ft were far better that the merchants landlords and ofiioiala who earn 
thousands of jiounds a year, had a fraction of their enomums profits cut off} that 
rich pensioners contributed to the public funds ; that infonoi stores were purchased 
m Ind^ia at a less cost ; that costly palaces and huge buildings were discontinued i 
that the civil and criniiual authorities were satisfied with smallei houses * that 
doubtful »anit«rv and public works even secondary works, were held in abeyance. 

But , for Mr. 1 aleyarkhan's noble aspirations to assume a tangible form, it is in 
first instance necessary that the State itself should take a full and powerful i«U»em 
in the matter ;for, private enterprise alone in such a hTn 


m the matter ;for, private enterprise alone in suchajri^**^u ‘- 
irnpotout, Mr Taleyarkhan next insists/r*^^^^’ ^.gaov^ese 

'>fti*'opon primary educatu 


,,i\#*me wn\' lil 
education being madb com- 


same,Ai/>'e Wt. primary emicaiion neing maoc com- 
f i worVhii,t»iA>'»<Uc requires the educational *»ysteiu to be elaatit so 

RpcfiftHy amt the calling and leisure of different classes of Ae TOpute- 
♦wan nfhon. the school s*»rie8 of readers also he Would have so remodeUed tliat, as 


tion. 
far as 


may specially sun rue caiimg »ou vx 

Then the school s*»rie8 of readers also he would have so remoueuea uiat, as 
nosa’ible, they should impart the knowledge of the art, trade, or industry, 
which may l>e followed hy the boys attending a particuiar class. In short, Mr. 
Talevarkhan’s revised system of national education would aim at impart^ to a 
student just so much instroction as may Im needed for his own business in after-life. 
—The i'ev^e’t iVtcm/, August 28, 1886. 


Wo nnhlisb with pride the following friendly letter which came to m from a 
true ratnotie Indian, a high official of Baroda, and the author of many instoucfare 
and intoiesting works. We have alr^y jewiv^ one of his recent works. We are 
sorrv we have not yet reviewed that valuable hMk. We hope we ehai] do it soon. 

«I am exceedingly gratified to see that yon have Started a journal jn tfee intowto 
of the Arts and Industriee of the country. Tlmugh a novel undertaking tfea Indian 
Bullic was sorely in need of it. You have the noblest prospects tefote jwu m 
resnect of inducing the ^Ush Oovemment to introduce te^nical instructwn in 
the mntry, whiclTthey hove most deplorably neglected. This » a uuestion m 
which I have been dee^ toterestod-for mahy years,- since, perhaps, toe jnesont 
MuMation of writers were in toeir cradles, and since toe time when none >» y«W 
wn Native Oommunity had bestowed a »i«le practical ^t^t on toe subi^, 
Beimt convinced that, above all, Govarmnent » toe only rfrong and aueoeislul 
aafmy whieb can give a atonal etiwahis to pOff^ taetwctioBs on aul^te «w* 
Si In mt appendices, Hseaed last y wa pn^eal 

wlStoqttf8ti<mfWhtoeGov*H»«totr(rfTncba wpitoaed to honor fey ifiMSinfiit 



i-monttOwwittltt i»U Hl«aM4 toM ftutWies. fi«rt I reiy muahnsgie^ that ^ 
tlfto ^*l^mttlk£li»v«riM9^xits haT6 rather dieappolpted me Ikt as their 

kir^ifiai Mthm k ocmeerae^. One great benefit gained by %e ptthUoation of the 
^^phlet tlia #hmg ^reetimi given to public opiitl^^ that Qovemmeiti is bmiitd^ 
so^r fir lat«r» to dense a natioiia! policy of technical iiidtruotion> on which a fiimr 
erores eritt We to 1^ expwtded every ymr, 1 am oofivinced that thin great efbtt 
will strUcfiMW root of all OUT present aatoonal poverty, weakness, and our uttoi 
degfittoiacsy, i^oral and politici^ I. must however close this here being much 
l^essed'lbr In%Uan liSlth February, 1866* 


We have received a very intemtitig pamphlet by Dinshah Ardeshir Tale- 
yarkhan upon the best method of introdncting teohmeal education into India* 
The author ubserves that the present system of education in India docs not 
smswer the nee^ of the population* The groundwork of technical eduoa^on being 
primary education he recommends that the latter should be made compiusory, and 
that primary schools should be established in every village, but is opposed to free 
education except for the very humblest classes. He next advocates the addition of 
technical classes to the existing schools in India, by means of which various trades 
and professions would be taught These suggestions are most sensible, but the 
chief difficulty would be In procuring train^ masters for conducting these classes. 
The author ahm recommends that a systematic administrative doportment should he 
found^ fbr the rapid diffusion of technical education throughout the country. 
Mr. Taleyarkhan's pamphlet undoubtedly is a most important one, as technical 
education is one of the great wants of India, and we confidently recominond it to 
the notice of the Tlirector of Public Instniction and the Govcrnmenh— T /jc Poona 
Observer, 26th February, 1886, 




tfott of technical education m India, with an appeal to H, I?. Lord Rcay soliciting 
Hia Excellency’s immediate attention to those suggestions for the purjM^so of seeing 
t^em actually carried into effect at the earliest possible time. We have studied the 
l^mphlet with the utmost attention and care, and we are glad to ass me the authoi 
t^l some of his suggestions are really practical, and that, with some materia! 
difeefinces, our views are almost coincident with some of his. But we must point 
oi|t here one essential difference in our own and Mr. Taleyarkhan’s point of view in 
mer that our respective suggestions may be compared and comprehended Mr 
l^ateyarkha has proposed a grand scheme which is to introduce technical eflncation 
in every town and village throughout India, while we were content with suggesting 
«0me preliminary steps in the introduction of technical education within the limits 
^ out presidency in flie principal district towns. This dxffference, considemblc as 
it is, must natnraHy give rise to furrier difference in the ways and means by which 
jMmlcal education is to be introduced. Thus, while for his national scheme Mr 
Tsieyifrkhan goes to the lengih of proposing imperial taxation, we, on our part, were 
quite content with Municipal and Ihiblic conta'Amtlons. Here is what he says - - 
Not only a comprehensive and exhaustively-framed scheme of the character de 
scribed by me should be filmed, but finances should be found to work it out. I would, 
as I beg leave to submit, 'wish that the salt*tax enhanced, the import duties 
reimpfiimd, the meome-fax popularly universalia^ the fat farmers and landiorda 
who pay, or do not pay at au, some antiquated State dues, be sufficiently taxed, and 
that klso some newly-devised birth, sncceesion, marriage and feast taxes be imposed.^* 
^in while we were content with a conference of experts such as may be found 
in ISdia, to exaioaine the productions qf Native Arte end Industries, Mr. Taleyar- J 
khan would like to haveap international conference of following aesoription * 

** An Adminisirational, political, Educational, Scientific, Technical and Frofefi- 


Dinshah Ardeslur Taleyarkhan, the late Hecretary to the (’hiet jRajasthani 

H^nesg the (Jeekwar’* (fovernment, has atwve title, an 

interesting pamphlet which contains elaborate suggestions for 

way with the most imnortant auestion of the dav. vi*.. the ouostion of tko 




0onf6r«nci» sliotiM iheti be wi(b a 8tatasiiian4ike general adttiC^ 

nisU^tive member as Fresideat Pn^tieal ma^iera of variooa aH«^ ecifaeeik 
|)rafe»iEdon8) laboratoriesi 6utU»rieih mvmnm aad exbibitioaa aboeld be im|H>rty 
from Germaayf Prance, America, England, Sidta^iand* Italy, and any othier placea 
in Enro^ or Aaia wbere arte and indi^iea douri&h, and provide oecupationa 
and pronte to varione claeees of nopuiatiena fomlng miIhoni» in tbe aggregate. 
The Uonferetioe Iboold he moving aoout trpm one ptaw to i^oiher to ex]^ore' its 
monroea and emphasise its wants and oapabilitiea, vrith experienced Natives of the 
renuired qualifications as their guides. l!be instructional books should all be 
reiormod and rc-writien and dWided into eleven grand and rough divisions, U) p^o- 
ftosional, (2) agricultural, 0) physical, (4) technical, (5) inercaniile, (6) adminis- 
trative, (7) literary, (8) religious, (9) philosophical, (10) classical and (U) linguistic." 

One w‘ho reads our article of 33 st ultimo, on the subject and compares it with 
this pamphlet, will find the same proportional difference of magnitude between the 
moderation of our proposals and the grandenr of Mr. Taleysrklmn^a. 

Now'had there been the slightest possibility of the Government of India 'being 
persuaded to think that a national system of technical etkcation was as important 
a matter for their executive action as that of the military defences of India, tbit 
the normal expeuditurc," in^ the words of the author of the pamphlet, ** on 
nattonsl education ought to be len or twelve times larger than it is now,’^ and tll^t 
for this purpose imperial taxation of the nature suggested by the author oUlfht 
. rightly to be introduced m the fiscal system of the country,— had, we say, ilfere 
been the slightest possibility of the €bvemment of India listening to a^ of these 
proposals, and likewise the public acquiescing in any action of the GovenMient 
^sed on these p)t>|]» 08 als, we should heartily have given our best attention tu the 
suthor^s scheme in its full magnitude. But as it is, we are constrained to think, 
its very magnitude and grandeur are unfavourable to it, and would thereAnre as 
little influence the action of the local or Imperial Government as any the mOat 
chimerical scheme that may be suggested. It must, therefore, be thoroughly 
revised and must be brought into so moderate limits that even the local Govern 
ments could take independent action thereon. With these remarks on the ganeral 
plan of the author s scheme we wish to conclude our first notice of the pamphlet. 
We hope eooD to return to ^ - ' ' 

mneheh 


•" is^bcoe Natiokal ‘^JWSTtiS 


of finding the fun ds for^ • p. 27 j— 

Mheme ns suram»«*^ « the « thechwacter and exteilt of 

la) Statisticai information j division, ora ptovifioe.to 
Other separataow w 


^*Ir£’.tatistic.l infomation anTlS cdSi 

*“ oompnisonly e,^ 


graded, 
to each 


to each ox tu» to consist oi 

(e> Eachto|i»wyrtaUv« 8Awl,& Mid fceBhlk of 
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««gul»t«d, as fiur ft* poMtble, ftooording to the value of the )»«ibmiio& or Mienoe 

tftught. ft 

* (g) It vhotild be obligt^r]f} fui fax as 0 ossih}*e, on emy student to dootare at the. 
outik tbe line k lea^miUR whiob be wouia choose for himaelt 

W Substantial scholarships to be founded for. artSe maohanicai, agricultund, and 
cbemloai students, also thoes meant fot mining^ mineralogy, lo enable them 
to pioased to Europe to master ^e said arts, Schoiarnhipa should also be 
opesied f<w attending the practical' schools whereret they may exist, and for any 
mre studies, or Industries found in an j district 

Departmental heads for general and techuicaf iMiucation should be appointed 
ana deputed to Europe to study the technical schools and ooilcges, laboratories, 
musSUins, workshi^, manufactories, model farms, mining, mineral works, dc. 

(j) First class European technological supei’intandeuts, indigenous artisans and 
ether industrial agents should be nominated. 

(b) Simple hand machines and apparatuses, both indipuous and European, to 
be cklected and adopted as one great feature of technical education, $ thorough 
and popular use of these simple and inetpcniiive agencies being a great national 
want. They should also be constantly invented 

(0 Laboratories and museums to be opened, cxinling workshops and manufac- 
tories for teaching purposes, being reco^ized as may be arranged by the superin* 
timdents. 

(m) Technological superintendents should be deputed to the districts to explore 
the various resources of soil^ hills, streams and rivers, forests, and the depths of the 
earth. 

(n) A systematic history to be prepared of the resources, crafts and industnea 
iu^enous to each district as referring to the past and the present, and explaining 
origin, character, method of execution, scope, At. 

(o) Every Capital inr the country to be made the centre of teaching all higher 
arts, philosophies, sciences and industries, 

(p) The afSiiation, in various grades, of geuml with technical edacat ion to be 

devised. The reduction of matriculated students, B.As. and M.As, to be br<mght 
about in proportion to the increased number of ntudents of specific training. A 
reduction should also be carried out in the theoretic crudities of college students, 
to iiinder'toU ‘1 practical idrl-he'^mYEnfe commercial, ei^onomlcal, 

&o., branches of the country’s afiBaiirs. * ‘ 

Now all this, good in its way, is surely too much in advance. We uo /tJiu ink' ‘ 
the existing system of general education undoubtedly needs modification but it 
requires no radical change and its depreciation is not nocesaary to establish the 
importance of any kind of technical instruction. # # # ^Suhodk r^tnka. 

21st March, 1886, . 

♦ ♦ Mr. Taleyarkhan has a veiy close grasp of his subject, and has worked 
out his scheme on very broad lines, * ♦ * Mr. Taleyarkhan is very much 

in earnest, and his earnestness sometimes betrays him into very wundorfuJ language. 
But that detracts nothing fnm the value of his schemes wluch is comprehensive, 
practical and well worthy of a trial. * ♦ 7'Ae Ttnies, 


TmsmuicAV EnucaTiOK in India,— The necessity of technical edm ation in India 
is v«ry ably and prominently set forth and emphatically urged on the notice of 
Govenunent in a pamphlet now before us, written ana edited by Mr. Dinshah 
Ardeshif Taleyarkhan of Baroda, While we fully concur with the writer on the 
exigency on tfie part of Government of the early adoption of the measure proposed 
by him and the incalculable benefits derivable therAv)m to the population gene- 
rally* ensuring the permanency of British rule in India, we are compelled to state 
that we entertain serious misgivings whether the practical realisation of the scheme, 
even m its entirety will prove beneficial to the Indian people, to the extent 
contemplated by Mr. Ardeshir, unless legislative action is taken on a broad 
basie by the Sntish Indian Government with the full sanction of the Home 
Government, to ^xitect local trades and industries ; and whether the English nation, 
.win be so seSf-denying and* generous in permitting such a legislative measure being 
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txmMi to ttieir ti^ te, in i^Oedlr Uij^ 

Without aome nmh k^iiilM»v9 asgu ^ boot^ io im^mk $t 

ipiuitical and a|^e0iai>l0 to iko4 aofkO) for It ia oiaib^y tioar 

xtidiKoiioikB bdost^Of to wti#0 ^lEeloMont, taiM, aaiA 

and be in » txMdtton to oo|>6 and ooiniK^ aiiOMMlj with akHte Imilpa 
indtuitiriea, will iioqniro tht loptto of xmoy doofidaa and noom of ymn, 

^ Wo hoto that the aobom atid ita demia aa enwdated hjr Mr. AideehlTt ^ 
too elfibomte, rtfitied, ahd^dema^ totals with h Oo?orment »o snmne and 
oohaeiWatito aethe Indiaii uoyermeht. A «tm|deraiid 
roay be more euaceptible to them^ ahd perhaps better suited u> w ea^gencieii df 
the Indian people and the eatl^inK state of thibi^ 

In coneinding thfs brief notice aod review of Mr. Ardeehir^e iatemtsng pami^ety 
we cannot heip but citing « few tinea from the sanie about India and mgb^ 
education* prej^nant mih truthfui and timel^r wanting, that " peaceful and 
nraotioal India can no longer have ejfh^thy wUh that eyetem which yearly throwe 
out dangerously increasing numbers or stndeiAs of orer^wrough* bralnsji^ 
impractical temperametit, and worthless, disaffected tendencies.** We say there la < 
not a little of amplification in what Mr. Ardesbir says. Higher education is now 
generally felt to be the bane of India, mvoirinjf a latent element ef serious and 
imminent danger to the State and the Parauaount FowCf. The result of ihk innane^ 
policy of €lovernmeiit, we note, os a ♦«/<», has been simply to metamorphose the- 
naturally mild, sedate, abstemious, and pious Hindus into so many reckless 
sceptics deeply iiu^rulated With all the most degrading Western vices 
and immoralities. This is no gammon or hyperl>oie, but a glaidhg luooii’* 
trovertible fact, sustained by numberlese instances. It ^nnot he denied that it waa 
with the comt idea and aim of proselytiring India, and led away with the 
delusive hope thaf M^estem learning and scienie would prove the most pobeiut factor 
in achieving that object, that (Tovernment was indneed to give the impetus to higher 
education m India, btrt; the effect we see has been the very reverse and has proved 
highly disastrous!. The able speech delivered by the Honourable A. Bamaehandra 
Iyer, LL B., Judge of the Chief Court of Mysore, at the London Mission Leetura 
Hall, Bangalore, in the month of March last, in reply to Bevd. Mr jointer’s idiotic 
HtfstB about vtUii Ckn/itianfttfy (?) as opposed to traditional and authoritative Christi* 
anity, and the political, educational, and cel 4 irtony*;}^ueftla conferred by th? Bi^Hsh 

role in InAm OH«ht, ft«r ever all hope of prowlytLsin^ 

effectual damper on all future Government M^onary 
agencteB ana enterprises in India In 

jiwnsata pohev, vre above adverted to, is persisted in by Government, we may, at no 
dVstent dale, s^e the disgraceful scene of “^Bunker’s Hill ” in Am«.^, 

tlie sunny shores of India, with a vengeance ; airf we vro^d, for the safety m the 

British Government and the cohesion of the Itmmre, hope tlmt ^tter 
prevail, and effectually avert the dreaded catasthrophe ; and India nmy im 
ever and aye he the brightest and most valned jewel in England s gioriona 
diadem.— The fTcsfsrn Star, Cochiu, Bth May, 1886. 


Tntatuxt'in EawAnoir nr Ihdia— T his important subject 
years ago, and we are glad to find bow that it is recwwg attention in inffnTO^ 
ou^w. We have before as an intewstuig hroch^ from ^ t«n of Min 
Ardeshir Taleyarkan, entitled ‘ How to mtrodnee Hatwi^l TecWal “ 

India.’ Befow entering nnon Ae Vanons pnto set fo*A in the 
remark that the strides, which edttcatlM has 1^ 
led to her impoTWishment in a material point of view and 
large number of youths, who <m claim fotore pawed ««“sM«Uy the 
but for uhom fieie is mo ottiployiaoiit. Hie r^e for oamomtiou k»i 
out every class of people, muff the hoiubl^P^Maat baa omly ome»^ffogj^n 
vw., to diucate his ohSSeia <»4 »y » # suceessfelly. W e 

this iandahle dmlm a»4 wonM W gUd If the heneffto ^ 
diffused throughout thi otmnfry. Bnf, « we »w»«he^ 
tnaHy grest progress is mad* amongst th, masriM, a hwffe nnmihe* *» 



ibroim aim! tlitir itock in tya4« 

Tbeliat<^ CMiididiU»a8 iot 

Vf tlbolQt be fbend* IaleliiAeltii4 hioxit U up doubt ueoeawy to carry on the 
^ one in the oountry aspim alter inteileotual in- 

iUBrf^tienanatkeei^t^^ loilow arerolution in aootety. What 

^ Ka 4imf ^ * threatened calamity ? Itia to introduce 

nal fidaeatii<n)^ eveiy^ &bool and CdlOjge in the Country* The immense and 
botfudieea teeohroee of Ix4i«s W minmii and r^^ble ntodncts are snfEioient to 
tair material for millioxia to work n|K»]i* 

the waiter of Pampjifot tella na thi^ he was led to write the main part of 
hii in mmaoqnenee of tiie laudable desire fiia Highness the Maharajah of 
Bi^idn to ktroduee some mode of Technical Education in his country* An 
attempt im made in the direction} in which many dmUngniahed persons ^i&ed^ 
dM it was raoWed to commemorate the memory of the late famentea Earl 
"" Hayo, by naming the InetUntion after' him. The best of connaels not having 
prevail^ ^ronghont the course of negotiations^ the very lam fund which bad 
bm enbscribed was not ntilised Bnt, nevertheless, the s^em# did not die a 
natural death, for it is gratifying to see that a Technkai College is to be established 
In Bombay, and nam^ after another estemned Viceroy* An Institution of this 
nature is the first of its kind established in Bombay, and wc hope that at will 
succeed and realise the object its founders have in view* 

But the establishment of such a College in Bombay akme, will not confer any 
material benefit to the country* £ffr>rte of a Hmiied nature will not grasp the great 
evil, to remedy which, we seek* The Technical Collage should be a national one, 
and Technical Education should be engrafted into every KducationAl Institution 
and form part and parcel of instruction imparted. We trust our Eulers will give the 
matter ^eir best con^deration, forthe idea is a noble, grand and comprehensive one* 
It will strike a death-blow to that bane of Indian progress-national poverty,-* H 
will aibrd every youth who leaves his School or College to be self-dependent, and 
^not to go al^ut from place to place seeking masters^ favour and influence 
to get a job* There is just now such a plethm of passed candidates in the 
Madras Presidenev without employment that many have tar m to the ignolde 
employment of selling grain* flowers^jgeg e tabies , yams, &c., but aS#l! they are proud 

to^ Mr. ju* ”***“»' Jyer. B* A , 

^ler in grm, rice, ^.* is the trade card of many in the Presidency and irofussfl. 
How more honorable would it be, if a profession has been learned at School. His 
K ri? **®cure, and be need not despair about the means of supporting him- 

"i, self. There is no donbt that in consequence of the rush to iimine intellec* 
ittaUy, the mnks of artisans, mechanics, and those in the humbler walks 
«f hfe are being gmdnally thinned m the country. The rising generation 
Jocks with contempt upon the profession of their progenitors, and those who 
rewn and wrry on the trade are people who hare receired the curve of Minorra, 
who do not form the (lightest spai± of intellectual fire. Such people from their 
comp^tare pancity in every town are stupidly woud of themaelres and do not 
cave for work, as t^y always say their hands are full. This is the state of thinirs 
in every town, and what is the cause ? It is tnsily to be treced. Erciy one 
deepises any profession, which necessarily subjects him to some hnniaiation. A 
man som Ui^ a rriative of his receives hon«s ea account of his mental 
sm^onty ftiMa men, before whom, he must appear as he should. 

«»nse8 a dislike to take to trade and reduces the number of those 
who minister to the wants «F the public. Many reasons of such a trivial and 
stupid nature retard the progress of Technical Education. But when the adop- 
tion of curtain professitm is a tine gnu non in every Seboo! in India, and if such 
a tiung u beiim legislated upon, there is no alternative left. Like Germany every 
subject of the Empire should study a ptofeisimi. Even the scions of Royalty are 
not exemided, for one of tim sods of Emperor William apprenticed himself to a 
fio^ Btnito, auctiier to a I/ooksmi^. A Imv of this nature if introduced into 
India, V^d be a great blessing to the oonntry and a few decades hencs we wUl not 
hear of umm instanCee rf pore^, starvation and miseiy which now stalk about the 
country in bread daylight. Thwe tre miUimia irho follow no profession at all, and 







